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Introduction 

This, the second story of Jinks, tells what 
happened at sdiool. Her mother decides that 
it is time for Jinks to receive a finished educa- 
tion. For this reason she is sent to one of the 
most fashionable schools in the country with 
large wardrobe trunks and many beautiful 
clothes, which only prove irksome to Jinks' 
free nature. Jinks rebels at the rigid atmos- 
phere of the school. The older girls with whom 
she wants to associate will not accept her be- 
cause she is too young, and she feels too old to 
play with the younger girls. She finds a few 
friends but not enou^ to make her love the 
school. When things are at their worst, Mrs. 
Weatherby helps Vii^finia's mother find just 
the school for her — a wonderful school in the 
country. 
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No, Virginia! 

CHAPTER I 

A 8QUAKE PEG 

"Oh, Rills. Rills I Rills and Frills and 
Thrills and Rills I" called a gay girl's Toice, 
tripping over the words in a metrical chant, 
accompanied by a gentle tapping: 

" — as of someone gently knocking, knock- 
ing at my chamber door." 

Virginia Babcock, familiarly known as 
Jinks, sat upright on her couch and listened. 
What a jolly voice and what a perfectly de- 
licious name that was she was c^lingl Jinks 
was pMiicularly sensitive to attractive names. 
To think of being named " Rills " I Some 
people were bom lucky. 

Jinks asked herself how she would feel if 

she were the owner of such a name, and with 

such a nice friend to call her by it; at any rate 

a friend with such a nice way of calling it, 

9 
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10 No, Virginia I 

with ^1 those ga,y, tuneful variations. She 
thrilled at the idea. 

She tried a few mental gymnastics with her 
own nickname and the thrill subsided. 
" Jinks — Twinks — Blinks." No, the nicest 
voice in the world could not get anything 
charming out of Jinks. She bied her full 
name, hut shuddered at the first syllable. She 
had always disliked her name, as & baby be- 
cause it had been hard to pronounce, and later 
because her family used it only when she had 
been naughty, 

" Bills," she repeated dreamily. " I wonder 
what her real name is? For, of course. Rills 
isn't her real name, any more than Jinks 
is mine. She rooms right across the haU, so 
we're neighbors. I wonder if she'll like me? 
I'll tell her I have a nickname, too, and p'raps 
that'll be a bond of sympathy between us. 
Oh, dear, I wish little Kate were here! " 

It was Jinks* first day at boarding-school 
— a fashionable boarding-school, selected by 
her mother after due deliberation and much 
correspondence. Mrs. Babcock, fond of so- 
ciety and all the graces and manners of the 
" smart set," longed to cultivate a like taste in 
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her only daughter, Virginia. But the dau^- 
ter infinitely preferred the vigorous, outdoor 
life of the country, and asked no better fate 
than to be allowed to continue her wholesome, 
care-free existence in the country mill-town of 
Glendale, where the Babcocks were obliged to 
live in order that Mr. Babcock mi^t be in 
close touch with his business; for he was 
owner of several of the biggest, busiest mills 
for which the district was famous. 

Mrs. Babcock was discontented in Glen- 
dale, and considered that her daughter was 
growing up to be rough and hoydenish, a reg- 
ular little tomboy, in fact; and though Jinks 
was younger than the age girls are usually 
sent away to school, Mrs. Babcock declared 
she was getting out of hand and must be 
started on the way to a proper bringing up. 

" One can never begin a good thing too 
soon," she had responded to her husband's ob- 
jections. " There are many branches to a 
finished education besides mere writing and 
arithmetic, and Jinks has been sadly neglected. 
She needs polish, and I know no one better 
fitted to give it than Miss Mansfield." 

So she opened a correspondence with Miss 
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Muufield, the head of a fashionable boarding- 
school in the neighboring city, with the result 
that Jinks was duly enrolled as a pupil. Mrs. 
Babcock had learned that several of her 
friends sent their daughters to be educated at 
Miss Mansfield's, and was convinced that it 
was quite the most beneficial place for her 
young daughter. And on the opening day of 
the fall term she herself escorted Jinks, duly 
equipped, to the city and introduced her to her 
new surroundings. 

" Virginia is inclined to be something of a 
tomboy," Mrs. Babcock had confided to the 
sympathetic principal, "and living in the coun- 
try as we are obliged to do, she has not had as 
many advantages as I shoidd have liked. In 
fact, she needs polish, Miss Mansfield." 

" I understand," responded the principal 
warmly. " I have had that kind before. You 
will hardly know your little daughter at the 
end of the term, Mrs. Babcock." 

But Miss Mansfield was over confident. 
She had the fault of many school principals, 
of considering types, and to dassify Jinks as 
a " type " was committing the world-old fault 
of fitting a square peg into a round hole. 
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A Square Peg 13 

What Mrs. Babcock had not related, and 
was feverishly anxious that Miss Mansfield 
should not find out, was that Jinks had been 
guilty of the extreme naughtiness of actually 
running away from home, in the foolish desire 
to join a company of moving picture actors, 
aad this escapade had convinced her mother 
of the necessity of placing the child at once in 
a safe environment. 

Resigned to her fate. Jinks looked forward 
to her new life with mingled hope and fore- 
boding. When she was told that she was to 
room alone, her mother considering that more 
exclusive, she was bitterly disappointed. She 
had anticipated a dormitory, such as she had 
read about in stories; barring that, she had 
hoped for at least one roommate with whom to 
exchange heart-to-heart confidences, and to 
swear eternal friendship. 

She felt very forlorn when her mother de- 
parted and left her deposited, bag and bag- 
gage, in one comer of the great davenport in 
the room in which Miss Mansfield always wel- 
comed new pupils and which was familiarly 
known to old-timers as the receiving ward. 
There was a great deal of baggage, for Mrs. 
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Bafocock was determined that none of the 
fashionable young-kdy students should out- 
shine her only child. The trunks (a wardrobe 
trunk, a hat box and smaller trunk to hold 
sweaters and heavy boots) had been carried 
up-stairs and were already being unpacked by 
a maid. The hand-luggage, of which there 
were four pieces, was awaiting the offices of 
Joseph, the general handy-man. 

Jinks frowned and kicked the nearest and 
most disliked hand-bag — an exquisitely ap- 
pointed travelling dressing case, fitted out 
with enough silver-topped bottles and cos- 
metic jars to supply a beauty parlor. She felt 
dwarfed and out of place in her new velvet, 
fur-trinmied coat. Severe simplicity was 
Jinks' style, but her mother, having a fondness 
for furbelows, dressed her small daughter in 
frou-frou fashion, to the child's mingled scorn 
and indignation. 

" I look exactly like a monkey dressed up 
for a circus," she thought resentfully, catching 
sight of herself in a long mirror, " aiid a small 
monkey at that, on this big sofa. Gracious, I 
wonder if I'll ever grow? " 

Miss Mansfield returned from seeing Mrs. 
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Babcock off, and the sight of the forlorn, 
lonely little heap cuddled in the comer smote 
her heart with something akin to sympathy. 
But steady cheerfulness was Miss Mansfield's 
motto, and besides, she really did not have 
time just now to specialize with a solitary pu- 
pil when at least three people were waiting for 
orders and more scholars expected momenta- 
rily. The first day of school was a busy time. 
So she merely bustled in with her professional 
smile, rang the bell for the maid and said 
cheerily: 

" I'm sure you'll want to go to your room 
now, and get settled. We dine at seren, and 
the dressing bell will ring at half-past six. 
There are no rules the first day, so you may 
visit the other girls' rooms if you like." 

" Well, will they like? " asked Jinks hope- 
fully. " I haven't met any of them yet, you 
know, and I don't know anything about 
boarding-school." 

Miss Mansfield's secretary appeared in the 
doorway, concern in her voice and manner, 

" Oh, Miss Mfuisfield, can you see the fur- 
nace mtui? He does not understand what you 
want done about those radiators, and I am not 
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sure just what is the trouble. I'm sorry to 
interrupt." 

" No interruption, Miss Davis. This is 
Virginia Babcoek, one of our new pupils. 
Miss Davis taJies you girls for walks, Vir- 
ginia, and has charge of you in various ways. 
I am sure you will grow very fond of her. 
Ah, here is Annie to show you to your room. 
Annie, take some of these bags and have 
Joseph carry up the rest. Miss Virg^ia's 
room is the next to the last on the right, third 
floor annex, the single room. Run along with 
Annie, my dear. Now, Miss Davis, where is 
that stupid man? " And Miss Mansfield 
bustled away again. 

Jinks found her room in exquisite order, 
clothes folded in the bureau drawers and hung 
in the closet as if she had been there for weeks. 
Annie piled the hat trunk and dressing case 
in a comer and rushed off, too full of work to 
tinger for the conversation lonely Jinks tried 
to open. 

Jinks set about exploring her room, and 
considering its advantages. It was a smaUer 
room than hers at home, but there was plenty 
of space for the simple white bed, bureau, 
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couch and writing table— and room to spare 
for another bed. Jinks reflected sorrowfully. 
Adjoining was the bath-room, and she con- 
cluded, from the number of towels, and a door 
on the opposite side, that she was to share this 
with her next-door neighbors. 

Through this communicating door came 
sounds of subdued chattering and ^ggling. 
Jinks* first impulse was to open the door and 
burst in upon her neighbors in friendly 
fashion. But a sense of strangeness, new to 
her, for Jinks was not naturally shy, held her 
back. 

She returned to her room, which was sun- 
shiny and attractively upholstered in gay-pat- 
terned cretonne. 

" It's a peach of a room, and Td love it if 
I had somebody in with me,*' si^ed Jinks. 
" I don't see whatever Mother meant by mak- 
ing me room alone. She sent me here to get 
acquainted with nice girls, but I don't see 
how I'm going to do it, stuck in here by my- 
seU." 

Realizing that an obstacle was to be over- 
come as she could not go through a whole 
sdiool term unacquainted and friendless. 
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Jinki reiolTed to begin as soon as possible. 
She opened the door into the corridor, intend- 
ing to go to the adjoining room and knock. 
Miss Mansfield had seemed to think it most 
natural that she should go to any of the rooms, 
and that would be a more formal entrance 
than through the bath-room. 

As she opened her door, the adjoining one 
was also thrown wide, to the renewed sound of 
giggling. Then it closed again and a girl 
walked down the hall toward Jinks. 

She was much older than Jinks. Indeed, to 
the eyes of that unsophisticated young person 
she was not a girl at all, but a yoimg lady — 
and was very pretty, in a waved hair, smartly 
dressed style. She strolled aimlessly down the 
hall, paying no attention whatever to the in- 
quisitive, freckled face, siumounted by untidy, 
bobbed hair, that stared out at her. 

"Hello," ventured Jinks in a frimdly 
voice. 

The young lady stopped, turned her head, 
stared a moment in cool curiosity and then, 
smiling slightly, answered: 

" Hello, kiddie, where'd you blow in from? 
Helping to put big sister in boarding-school? " 
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" No," replied Jinks, slij^tly taken aback. 
" I'm putting myself in." 

" Oh, I see — another member of the infuit 
class. Well, be a good child and trot off to 
the nursery," and she walked on again, with- 
out a second backward glance. 

Jinks closed her door, and sat down, slowly, 
on the couch. What had the girl meant? 
Had she meant to be hateful? 

" Do I really look like such a kid? I guess 
it's my short hair. I'd let it grow if it 
wouldn't be such a nuisance — and Mother 
would let me. She says only curly hair should 
be allowed to grow long on children. 

" And I wonder what that girl meant about 
the nursery? Perhaps the older ^rls do give 
some room that name, where the younger pu- 
pils stay. I know girls do have awfully funny 
names for things in school. 

" I suppose idle is one of the girls, and not 
a teacher. But she looks terribly grown up, 
and ^ves herself airs, too. I hope she 
won't expect us younger ones to call her 
' miss.' 

" But I'm not so young, and I just won't be 
put in with the kids. I'm going out again to 
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see if I can find somebody nice to make friends 
with." 

It was at that moment that the gay, musical 
voice across the hall began to call " Bills," 
and Jinks sat up to listen. 

She very quickly made up her mind that the 
owner of that voice, and the owner of that 
name were surely worth cultivating. And the 
thought of Kate Harding — her dearest and 
most intimate playmate at home — ^threatening 
to bring on an attack of homesickness, she 
jumped up and opened the door again, deter- 
mined not to give way to loneliness. 

Knocking on the opposite door, inside 
which was a confused babble of tongues, she 
called in her most winning tones, " May I 
come in?" and followed her words into the 
room. 

Four girls were huddled in a heap on a 
broad-cushioned window-seat, each apparently 
talking as fast as she could without giving 
heed to what any of the others were saying, 
and at every pause for breath, munching at a 
chocolate from the big box resting across their 
four laps. 

They sat erect and stared in frank amaze- 
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ment as Jinks appeared. Then they remem- 
bered their manners and smiled. 

" Hello, kiddie," said one — the voice Jinks 
had heard calling. There was infinitely more 
friendliness in the words now than when 
Jinks had heard them addressed to her a few 
moments before, and she was encoura^d to 
smile in response and advance. 

" Fm a new girl," she explained, " and 
Miss Mansfield said I could go into the girls' 
rooms and talk. Is it all ri^t? " 

" Why, of course," replied one of the girls, 
struggling to her feet and nearly upsetting 
the box of chocolates. " Have a piece of 
candy? What's your name? My name's Rills 
Baxter; and this is Elizabeth Barr, my room- 
mate. These others are Ruth Love and 
Madeleine Taylor, from the room around the 
comer. We're all old g^ls. I mean, we've 
been here three or four years, so you must let 
us help you get acquainted. Who is your 
roommate? " 

'* I'm Jinks Babcock — I mean, Virginia," 
she added, making a wry face, " and I room all 
by myself, just across the hall. I hate it, be- 
ing alone, but perhaps Miss Mansfield *11 
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give me a roommate. Do you think she 
wiU?" 

" Why, I don't know, I'm sure," laughed 
Rills. "It depends on what arrangement 
your mother made for you." 

" Oh, dear, then I suppose 111 have to put 
up with it, the way I am. But we'll all change 
aroimd a lot, won't we? Sneakiz^ into each 
other's rooms for midnight feasts and all 
that? " And she looked around tiie group, 
hopefully. 

They all laughed, and the girl Rills had 
called Ruth reached out and pulled Jinks 
down into the seat beside her. 

" Bless the dear child, you're been reading 
old-fashioned story books, haven't you? 
Don't you know that this school has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most swagger, ele- 
gant establishments of its kind? We are all 
supposed to learn how to behave in polite so- 
ciety, as well as a few French verbs. It would 
shock Miss Mansfield's dignity terribly to 
have her ^Is get into scrapes." 

Jinks si^ed and picked out a chocolate 
nougat from the box. 

" I think a shock would do her dignity 
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good," she remarked gravely. " I've got a 
box of candy in my room, too. Shall I fetch 
it now or save it till these are gone? " 

The four girls exchanged glances. 

" As a rule we aren't allowed to have candy 
in our rooms," Madeleine explained. ** It is 
overlooked only on the first day." 

Jinks smiled serenely. 

" I'll hide mine where nobody can find it," 
she replied calmly. " And it will taste a heap 
better if it's smuggled, don't you think? " 

The girls exchanged glances again, axid 
smiled. But Uiey made no further explana- 
tions. Somehow, it struck them all as a bit 
prudish to tell this little newcomer that that 
sort of thing was not " done " at the fashion- 
able Miss Mansfield's. 

They all jumped up with a distinct sigh 
of relief as a gong resounded through the 
halls. 

"The dressing belli Come along, Made- 
leine," exclaimed Ruth, and made for the 

door. " You coming ? ** She hesitated 

over Jinks* name. 

" Let's all meet at the top of the stairs and 
go down together," suggested BiUs^ and 
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added politely to Jinks: " Shall I knoc^ at 
your door when I'm dressed? " 

" Oh, if you would, please." ejaculated 
Jinks gratefully, uid returned to her own 
room, her heart lighter than it had been all 
day. 

" I was right about Rills," she thought 
blithely. " We are going to be friends, even 
if they are all older than I am." 
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CHAPTER II 

PUT IN HBB PLACE 

Dinner at Mansfield Park (for so Miss 
Mansfield had named her school, borrowing 
the title from Jane Austen's famous novel) 
was a ceremonious affair. As Rills had said, 
Miss Mansfield's scholars were supposed to 
imbibe all the usages of polite society with 
their daily routine of lessons and exercises. 

Miss Mansfield had originally advertised 
as " a finishing school for young ladies," but 
she became so successful, and so popular, that 
mothers besieged her with the request that she 
take their younger dau^ters, too. 

" Winter hotels and foreign travelling are 
not only demoralizing for the young, but up- 
setting to their education as well," said one 
mother, voicing the opinion of all. " If we 
could leave our dear little ones in yom- charge. 
Miss Mansfield, we should be sure that tbeir 
education was continuing along proper lines 
with no danger of their forgetting their posi- 
tion in life." 
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Consequently, Hiss Mansfield opened a pri- 
mary department for very young ladies in- 
deed, thus bringing ease to the minds of con- 
scientious mothers who could now run off to 
Florida or Paris whenever the fancy took 
them, without having to consider the vexing 
question of what to do with Charlotte or 
Janey. And it was in this primary depart- 
ment that Mrs. Babcock, with the comforting 
sense of duty well done, enrolled her only 
child, Virginia, self-named Jinks. 

Jinks herself had no knowledge of the pri- 
mary part of the arrangement, and if asked 
would have declared herself able to rank with 
the foremost scholars. And so, to a certain 
extent, she could. Heretofore, Jinks' educa- 
tion had been carried on entirely on the 
governess system, as Mrs. Babcock considered 
the village school at Glendale too common. 
And the governesses had generally followed 
Jinks* personal inclination in the pursuit of 
knowledge, with the consequence that while 
she was glib in English literature and history, 
such minor necessities as arithmetic and spell- 
ing were woefully neglected. 

Therefore, according to the system by which 
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Miss Mansfield (not differing in this respect 
from all teachers) classified her pupils, Jinks 
was put precisely where she belonged, among 
the twelve-year-olds; that is, in the primary 
department. 

This department extended throu^ all the 
customs of the school. The younger children 
had their own play time and play room; and 
were seated at a separate table in the dining- 
room, presided over by Miss Myra Davis, 
Miss Mansfield's " ri^t hand man " and gen- 
eral factotum. 

When Rills, according to agreement, 
knocked at Jinks' door, she was admitted by a 
hot-faced, dishevelled small child. Jinks was 
trying to dress herself in one of the many new 
frocks of her boarding-school trousseau. In 
providing artistic, fashionable frocks, Mrs. 
Babcock overlooked the fact that she was not 
also providing a mud to do the fastening. All 
of Jinks* gymnastic agility failed her in the 
struggle to connect the multitudinous buttons 
and buttonholes that should mark the line of 
a thin, wrig^ing spinal column. 

"Bless me, aren't you ready yetl" ex- 
claimed Rills. " Here, let me do your back. 
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You ought to have rung for Annie. What a 
pretty dress/' she added as Jinks gratefully 
turned around. 

" Do you really like it? " asked Jinks in as- 
tonishment. " I hate this sort of dress, but 
MoUier makes me wear them. Gussie always 
does me up at home, or Miss Famham. I 
didn't know I could ask Annie. I guess she's 
the one who unpacked my things. Is she 
nice!" 

" Sure, and we keep her in good temper 
by giving her cast-off finery. There you 
are. Come along now or the girls won't 
wait. It's fun to get down early the first 
night. Aren't you going to brush your 
hair?" 

" I did, but I guess it got mussed up again. 
Oh, dear, there goes that bow! I've tied it five 
times." 

" Give it to me, child. It's beautiful ribbon 
and you're ruining it with those tight jerks. 
There we are. Now come along." 

Jinks dropped behind the others on the way 
down-stairs. She was completely taken up 
with her observations. Everything was so 
new and strange and all these jolly girls 
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seemed actually to enjoy being dressed up on 
a school night. 

Her first sensation of being put in her place 
was felt when Rills nodded over her shoulder 
as they entered the drawing-room and said 



" You belong over there, with tiie ' babes,' 
Jinks, but you must go and speak to Miss 
Mansfield first." 

With the entrance into the drawing-room 
the ceremony of dinner began. Miss Mans- 
field stood in front of the fireplace, like a host- 
ess receiving her guests. The girls filed in, 
shook hands with her and stood a moment talk- 
ing; then they were expected to move away, to 
make room for newcomers, and to talk with 
one another or with the various teachers scat- 
tered about the long room. In this manner 
they were supposed to gain poise and ease of 
manner, in anticipation of the days when they 
would be required to enter the crowded rooms 
of smart society. 

One rule, not, alas, followed in the society 
above named, Miss Mansfield caused to be 
strictly enforced. The girls must be punctual 
at meals. 
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" Not only U it necessary for the smooth 
running of the establishment, but I hope in 
time, by sending my girls out into the world 
with this excellent habit, to reform society," 
she said, smiling. 

When Rills directed her, Jinks stopped in 
puzzled surprise. What did Rills mean? 
Why should she belong in one part of the 
room more than another? 

" But I don't know anybody over there," 
she began, and stopped, for Rills had already 
gone on. 

" Ah, here is Virginia," spoke Miss Davis's 
pleasant voice behind her. *' Come with me, 
my dear, and I will show you what to do. You 
feel a little strange the first evening, don't 
you? We always say good-evening, first to 
Miss Mansfield, because that is what we 
should do naturally at home, if we are dining 
with Father and Mother, and it is wise to keep 
up the practice." 

Miss Davis's tone was less pleasant now, for 
she had wiconsciously dropped into a sing- 
song. She could not help finding this con- 
tinual round of introductions and explana- 
tions monotonous. 
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Jinks longed to argue the matter, but dis- 
erectly kept silence and followed Miss Daris's 
lead with becoming meekness. After reply- 
ing to Miss Mansfield's somewhat absent- 
minded questions, that she had everything she 
needed, and did not feel homesidc, thank you. 
Jinks, still in Miss Davis's train, was put 
through the ordeal of meeting her own class- 
mates. 

Dinner was announced shortly and the 
younger children trailed by twos behind their 
elders, waiting for Miss Davis's signal to seat 
themselves at the smaller table, placed T-wise 
across the foot of the large dining-room. 

It was a rather sil«it meal, for most of the 
younger children were new pupils, and the 
three or four who knew one another were not 
good at making general conversation. When- 
ever they could elude Miss Davis's eagle eye, 
they whispered and giggled among themselves. 
Otherwise, the talk was confined to " Yes, 
Miss Davis " or " No, Miss Davis," according 
to the nature of the question to which they 
were responding. 

Jinks had probably never eaten such a quiet 
meal in her life, but if she rested her tongue, 
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she used her eyes to full advantage and soon 
made up her mind that her place should be 
among the older girls. While some of her 
classmates might be entertaining to play witii 
on a rainy day, there would be much more 
chance for fun and adventure in the classes 
higher up. 

" This is a pretty poor sort of school," she 
told herself when she had retired — with tiie 
younger children at half -past eight. " I'll 
just put a little ginger into things. I'm sure 
Rills and Ruth and the rest will be ready for 
fun — midnight feasts and all that. They 
needn't think I'm going to stay with the 
kids." 

Jinks did not make the laudable resolution 
of studying hard and winning her promotion 
into the desired upper class. In fact, nothing 
was farther from her thoughts than lessons as 
she lay long awake that first night, planning a 
complete revolution of the manners and cus- 
toms of Mansfield Park. At home, among 
her few playmates — ^the Harding children, 
Madge Elwell and a few others — she had 
always, without question, taken the lead, and 
she assimied that a new leadership here, with 
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whatever set she chose to ally herself, was 
awaiting her. 

But if Jinks did not worry about lessons, 
her elders did. Miss Mam^eld and Miss , 
Davis were absorbed all next morning with the 
arranging of classes, straightening out tangled 
schedules and conflicting hours. 

" I don't know what in the world to do 
about Virginia Babcock," Miss Davis con- 
fided to her sujjerior as they paused at eleven 
o'clock to partake of a reviving cup of tea. 
" I've just been examining her, and she might 
be graded in a different class for each subject. 
These governess-trained children are very dif- 
ficult to place." 

" So we have always found them," agreed 
Miss Mansfield heartily. " But apply our gen- 
eral rule, Myra. Put her in the grade her 
arithmetic calls for." 

Miss Davis sighed. 

" That would be almost the lowest class, and 
she's a clever child in most things. In English 
she is almost as far advanced as Rutb Love, 
and has read the most astonishing number of 
classic books. What should we do with her in 
English if we gave her to Miss Morgan's dass? 
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Those children are not advanced mudi heyond 
' Mother Tongue.' " 

" But we can't put her in with the older 
, girls. She is only twelve, her mother tells me, 
and they are very particular not to associate 
with the ' babes,* as they call them. Besides, 
you know we make it a rule not to divide up a 
girl's schedule. Virginia must be treated as 
all the other pupils are, Myra. She must be 
put into the class in which she grades on the 
majority of subjects." 

"As far as I can see, the majority is just one. 
Her spelling is only a degree better than her 
arithmetic, her geography a bit more advanced 
than either, while in reading and composition 
she is quite brilliant. French she has never 
had, I am surprised to learn, and her handwrit- 
ing at best is only passable." 

" The French, of course, we must make an 
exception. Mademoiselle has beginners from 
every class. Suppose you strike a compromise 
by putting her in the first class, lower form. 
If she is behind that class in arithmetic, her 
pride should make her work hard enough to 
catch up, in order to keep her place." 

" I'm not at all sure that pride in her lessons 
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is going to prove <me of Virginia's virtues," 
sighed Miss Davis. " I can't discover that she 
has come to school with any keen thirst for 
knowledge. But I'll do what I can." 

And so Jinks was assigned her place in the 
"A" class, among the younger girls. She was 
not happy. The children found her bossy and 
much inclined to patronize, while the older 
girls, toward whom her sympathies and in- 
terests all inclined, considered Jinks only a 
child and not at all worthy of their companion- 
ship or attention. 
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JINKS FINDS OUT 80BIETHIN0 

Jinks was not happy. She may not have 
come to school with any particular ambition to 
shine as a student, but her pride was pricked at 
being put in a low class. Hiss Farnham, a 
cousin of Mrs. Babcock's, who had had Jinks 
tmder her charge during the previous summer, 
had considered the child rather advanced for 
her age, and had communicated that belief to 
Jinks. 

She was not one to worry over what could 
not be helped, and consoled herself with tiie re- 
flection that her lessons in the "A" class would 
be easy, at uiy rate. She tried to settle down 
and make the best of things. But she was ad- 
vanced mentally far beyond her classmates and 
found their simple games and pastimes childish 
and unimaginative. She found that story tell- 
ing held their attention on rainy afternoons, 
but when Jinks suggested the game of rigma- 
role, where one begins a story, leaves off at a 
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point of thrilling interest and expects the next 
to take it up in turn, the children were quite 
incapable of following her lead. 

Jinks was soon heartily sick of grace sticks 
and tag; even battledore and shuttlecock ceased 
to amuse when ntaie of the girls could come 
near her score. There were only two tennis 
courts in the deep, narrow recreation ground 
back of the house, and the elders claimed ex- 
clusive use of those for the few short weeks that 
remained of the season. 

What Jinks hated worst of all was the daily 
walk. The girls were marshalled two by two 
in a long line, with teachers stationed at in- 
tervals along the ranks, and were promenaded 
up the avenue to the Park and back. 

Country-bred Jinks found this a fearful or- 
deal. If she could have loitered, gazing her fill 
at the richly filled shop windows, she would 
have enjoyed herself for a time. But to walk, 
walk, waUc, for an interminable period, back 
and forth along the same straight stretch of 
narrow street, shop windows giving place to 
duU house fronts, over a hard stone pavement 
tiiat tired her feet, accustomed to springy turf, 
was real misery. 
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To do this every day without change or raria- 
tion and, moreover, to do it dressed in what she 
would have termed at home " party clothes " — 
elaborate, fur-trimmed velvet coat and hat, her 
feet tihrust into fashionably uncomfortable 
patent leather shoes — seemed to Jinks at times 
more than she could bear. 

Yet, looking up and down the line, she ob- 
served with astonishment that the other girls 
seemed to enjoy it. The younger children 
gave no thought to the situation, one way or 
the other. It was simply a continuation of the 
daily walks they had endured from infancy, 
with one improvement. Instead of being 
yanked along by the hand, trying to keep pace 
with an impatient nurse or governess, they now 
had each a congenial companion their own age 
with whom they could converse in intimate 
fashion, oblivious of everything except the 
keeping of the couple in frtmt at the proper 
distance. 

The older girls stole eager glimpses into 
shop windows, or cast side gknces at the 
passers-by; giggled at some oddity of fashion 
or made mental notes of the costumes worn by 
the ladies in passing motors. Afterward, 
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during the half hour of freedom given each 
af terDoon before study hour, they always found 
plenty to talk about that had occurred or that 
they had seen during their promenade. 

Jinks joined the older girls whenever she 
found a chance. It never occurred to her that 
she mi^t not be welcome among them, and 
when they good-naturedly suggested that she 
run back to the nursery where she belonged. 
Jinks believed that, in Uie kindness of their 
hearts, they were only trying to save her from 
possible discovery and a scolding. 

And in fact, tlie girls did find a certain 
amount of amusement in the odd child. The 
four with whom she had made acquaintance on 
her first day, Ruth Love, Madeleine Taylor, 
Elizabeth Barr and Bills Baxter, were par- 
ticularly amiable, and Jinks taxed their good 
nature to the limit Jmks liked Ruth best, but 
was constantly fascinated by Rills's name. 

" I never heard such an adorable name in my 
whole life," she exclaimed one day, when the 
four were assembled in Rills's room and she 
had slipped away from the play-room for a 
secret visit. " Do tell me how you got it, 
Rills? You never were really christened it, 
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were you? Did you read it in a novel or get it 
from a ' movie ' actress? " 

The girls all laughed. 

" Listen to the child>" exclaimed Elizabeth. 
" What does she know about ' movies '? " 

*' I know a good deal," replied Jinks with 
an air of importance, and then stopped, for she 
suddenly remembered a certain promise she 
had made on that subject. " But do tell me 
about your name, Rills." 

" I will if you'll tell me how you got your 
name of Jinks," replied the older girt amiably. 
" Did you bring anyone bad luck that they con- 
sidered you their ' jinx *? " 

" Goodness, no, it isn't spelled that way," 
answered Jinks in disgust. "And I was called 
Jinks years before the funny papers ever be- 
gan making jokes about that word." 

" ' Years *? " teased Elizabeth. " Why are 
you putting back your age, my child, and mas- 
querading as only twelve? " 

" I wish I were older, and then Miss Mans- 
field would let me stay up here with aU of you," 
answered Jinks frankly. " But you don't think 
my name has anything to do with the funny 
papers, do you? When I was learning to talk 
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I couldn't say Virginia. The nearest I got to 
it was Jinkie, or something like that, and my 
nurse took it up, and then called me Jinks, for 
short." 

" Like Aliee-for-Short," laughed Madeleine. 

*' I don't know who she is, and thou^t Alice 
was a n^ole name by itself. Anyhow, I like 
Jinks a lot better'n my own name, 'cause 
Mother and everybody began calling me Vir- 
ginia when I was naughty. Thai one day the 
aunt that I'd been named after — my mother's 
aunt, she was — came to visit us, and — well, I 
hated my name worse than ever." 

The girls burst into screams of lau^ter at 
the funny face she made. 

" What was the matter with the aunt? " 
asked Ruth curiously. " Was she deformed ? " 

" Oh, dear no, nothing interesting like that! 
She was just — well, I call it ' grandly awful '; 
terribly dressed up, you know, and saying 
' really now * and * just fancy/ and staring 
through her lorgnettes as if she was a queen 
looking at tibe common people. She called me 
' a quaint child,' too, which was silly." 

" My dear, that is not respectful to your 
elders. It is high time you came to a school 
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which teaches the importance of good man- 
ners," said Rills in such a serious tone that 
shaip-witted Jinks could not be sure whether 
she was joking or really in earnest. 

" Well, I don't think diamond chains and 
false waves in your hair give you a right to be 
respected," she answered flippantly, '* and I 
hope you'll all call me Jinks. Now for your 
name, Bills? " 

" My own name is all ri^t, but it's like the 
fox terrier's tail, too long for practical pur- 
poses and has to be docked. My name, my 
dear, is Amaryllis — ^Rills for short, see? " 

Again Jinks was pu^ed. The name struck 
her as ridiculously sentimental, but Rills had 
not spoken as if she were ashamed of it; indeed. 
Jinks fancied she was just a wee bit proud of 
her distinction, and the child was discreet 
enough to keep her real opinion to herself. 

" Of course you'd need to shorten such a 
very long name," she agreed politely. "And 
Rills is a perfectly fine name. I like it heaps. 
You can do such a lot with it, too. I just 
loved hearing Ruth call you by it, that first 
day. Do you know, I was so— so homesick, I 
guess, that day, that I wanted to cry! And 
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then I heard RuUi calling you and it cheered 
me right up again." 

" That's good, childie, but you'll need a lot 
more cheering up, of a di£Ferent kind, if you 
don't kite right back where you belong before 
Miss Daris rounds us up for study," responded 
Rills. " What time is it, Ruth? " 

Jinks rose reluctantly. 

" I suppose I'd better go," she said with a 
si^ " but when are you girls going to have 
any good times? I've been here three weeks 
now, and there hasn't been a single midnight 
feast." 

A short silence fell upon the girls after Jinks 
had left them, which Madeleine broke presently 
as if following a train of thou^t: 

*' Why don't we have a feast sometime, girls? 
Just us foar. We never have had a feast, all 
the years we've been here. That sounds rather 
tame, or would, from Virginia Babcock's point 
of view." 

" Probably because we've never been hungry 
oiough,'* suggested Ruth practically. '* Miss 
Mansfield certainly does feed us well, there's 
no denying that." 

" Oh, yes," agreed Elizabeth. " But we all 
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get plenty to eat at home, and yet we are 
always rushing to soda water fountains and 
bringing! home boxes of candy. I think it 
would be great fun to have a feast, Maddy. 
The little dishes of peppermints and salted 
nuts that are passed at dinner sometimes give 
me such a craving that I could grab the dish." 

" Me, too, Beth," laughed Ruth, " and I sec- 
ond Maddy's motion. How about it? How 
could we smuggle in the ' eats ' ? " 

"And how will we keep that little monkey 
of a Jinks from finding out about it? " added 
Rills. 

The girls plunged into an absorbing discus- 
sion of ways and means, which the study bell 
interrupted all too soon. 

" It will be simple enough to get the things," 
Madeline announced somewhat grandly. "Just 
make out a list of what we'll want, and 1*11 
manage." 

" How? " asked Rills. 

" Why, you know our house here in town 
isn't entirely shut up. Mother left my old 
governess, whom she's sort of pensioned off, in 
charge as a caretaker. Now, I can get per- 
mission to go to the house some afternoon to 
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get aome clothes, and we'll hare the goodies 
seat there, do you see, and I'll just bring than 
all down in a suit-case; nothing simpler." 

" Fine ! And we'll order things by letter. 
It'll be easy enough to post the letters. Miss 
Davis practically never looks over the 
mail " 

"And if she should chance to see a letter 
addressed to the confectioner, we can say we're 
ordering a box of candy sent to a sick friend, 
or something of that sort." 

" Of course. The whole thing is almost too 
easy. What day shall we have it ? We'll want 
the things as fresh as possible." 

" How about Thursday ni^t," suggested 
Ruth. " Miss Mansfield has her Contempo- 
rary Club meeting that nig^t, and Miss Davis 
hardly ever comes around here to the ell. I 
suppose we'll have it here, Rillsy? " 

" Surdy I It's the most out-of-the-way spot, 
except for Laura Mortimer " 

"And Jinks,** added Elizabeth with a 
grimace. 

" Why not invite Jinks? " asked Ruth gener- 
ously. " She adores that sort of thing and, 
after all, she put it into our heads." 
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" No. I wouldn't undertake the respon- 
sibility of our being found out," declared Rills 
emphatically. " It would be the opportunity 
of Laura Mortimer's life to rub it into us that 
we were corrupting the manners of the 
' babes.' " 

" That's true," admitted Ruth. " But I 
can't help wishing we could do something for 
tiiat child." 

'* Rubbish, Ruthie, your heart is too soft," 
exclaimed Madeleine with an afifectionate hug, 
as she drew her roommate down beside her. 
" Jmks can take very good care of herself, and 
she's no business tagging us as she does. She 
should stay with the kids, where she belongs." 

" Sue says she tries to boss them terribly," 
put in Elizabeth, who had a younger sister in 
the primary division. "And she says Jinks has 
the queerest notion about being a ' fairy prin- 
cess,* or something of the sort, and doing good 
secretly in the world! She told Sue all sorts 
of things she did in that out-of-the-way vil- 
lage where she lives; naughty things they 
seemed to me, but the child seemed to think she 
was b^towing blessings." 

" Sort of a nursery edition of settlement 
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work," suggested Rills with a laug^. " From 
the little we know of Jinks, I say she'd be sure 
to do it in an original way. But I was under 
the impression that we were discussing the 
provender for a feast, and not the peculiarities 
of Virginia Babcock. Has anyone an alcohol 
lamp to make cocoa over? " 

Madeleine may have resented Jinks' tagging, 
but she proved to have as soft a heart toward 
the child as Ruth. Jinks overheard her ask- 
ing permission to go home, on the chosen 
Thursday afternoon, to bring back certain 
articles of clothing, and begged to be taken, 
too. 

" Oh, Madeleine, if you knew how I hate 
those awful walks, up and down that long, hard 
street, up and down, up and dovm — ^just like 
a poor old lion in his cage at the Zoo! I just 
can't stand it without a change once in a while. 
Please' take me to your house with you, Made- 
leine. I'll be as good as gold and not ask a 
single question — more than I can help," she 
added honestly. 

"AH right, if Miss Mansfield will let you 
go," answered Madeleine, good-naturedly. 

And Miss Mansfield being consulted did not 
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see any reason why Jinks should not go, and 
gave her permission graciously. 

Soon Madeleine and Jinks, with one of the 
under teachers. Miss Stevens, as chaperone, 
were on their way to the upper part of the city, 
where Madeleine lived. 

" I'm so happy," whispered Jinks, skipping 
along at Madeleine's side, and subduing her 
shrill young voice so that it mi^t not reach 
the ears of meek little Miss Stevais, on Made- 
leine's other side. " You can't guess how those 
walks we have to take every day make me feel, 
Madeleine. If only we'd make a turn some- 
times — ^just around a block, even — it would 
help. Or cross over to the other side for a 
change. We mig^t zigzag back and forth. 
Wouldn't that make people laugh! But if we 
go on as we do, just back and forth, back and 
forth, why I think some day I'll fall down in 
a fit, or run out into the street and let an auto- 
mobile knock me over, just to make a change." 

"Jinks! You mustn't talk like that," ex- 
claimed Madeleine, rather startled. "And 
you're very foolish to let the walks bore you. 
The rest of us don't mind them." 

" Well, maybe I won't when I get used to 
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them/' sighed Jinks. " But I think a city's 
ft horrid plftce, anyhow. You ought to see 
Glendale, where I lire. We play out of doors 
all the time. I guess Alice and Kate Hard- 
ing'll be having ^atiiig pretty soon now," she 
added with a wistful sigfa. 

" Miss Mansfield lets us go skating, Satur- 
day afternoons, in the Park, when the ice is 
thick enough," Madeleine consoled her. 
" Yes, Miss Stevens, this is our street, and it's 
the fourth house on the ri^t." 

Miss Burton, a kindly, faded little woman in 
shabby black silk, was expecting them. 

" I have the things you wrote for all ready 
for you, Miss Madeleine," she said, looking as 
if she rather enjoyed the little plot. " Will 
your friends wait in the library while I help 
you sort and pack them? There's a fire there. 
And I took the liberty of making hot choc- 
olate.** 

" Oh, jrummy I ** exclaimed Jinks, and Made- 
leine and Miss Stevens laughed. 

They had a cosy tea party in front of the 
library fire, and then Madeleine, with as inno- 
cent an air as she could assume, rose and said: 

" Miss Stevens, will you and Jinks wait 
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here by the fire while I help Miss Burton pack 
my things? I think you'll be more comfort- 
able. There are plenty of books, so please help 
yourselves. And I'll order a taxi to take us 
back, as we'll have the suit-case." 

Miss Stevens selected *' Scottish Chiefs " for 
Jinks and a novel she had long wanted to read, 
for herself, and settled down in an easy-chair, 
willingly Plough. For once her duty appeared 
easy and even enjoyable. Jinks, as it hap- 
pened, had never read " Scottish Chiefs " and 
was soon absorbed. 

Miss Stevens was roused at length by the 
throb of a motor engine under the window, and 
saw a taxi standing in front of the door. She 
consulted her watch hurriedly, and with a 
startled air sent Jinks up-stairs to call Made- 
leine. 

" Oh, Miss Stevens, this is such a wonderful 
book! Do you suppose Madeleine would let 
me take it home to finish, if I'm very careful? " 
asked Jinks, rising to do the teacher's bid- 
ding. 

"Ask her," answered Miss Stevens, longing 
to do the same. " But run along and tell 
Madeleine to hurry. The cab is here and we 
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diall be late for study hour unless we start at 
once." 

Jinks mounted the wide staircase, her feet 
sinking noiselessly into the thick velvet carpet, 
her eyes all about her. Sut the richness and 
grandeur of the house impressed her not at all. 

" Bully bannistere to slide down," was her 
only comment. 

In the upper hall she paused a moment to 
locate the room from which came the sound of 
voices. Madeleine was lau^^iing as she named 
over a list, and comprehension came to 
Jinks. 

" That's all," Jinks heard her say at length; 
" you're a jewel to help us, Burty, dear. And 
don't forget to arrive at eight-forty-five sharp 
with the thermos case of chocolate, wrapped in 
my old kimono. Have it well hidden, and be 
sure the chocolate's good and hot, like a dear." 

Jinks listened, and winked prodigiously to 
herself. 

" They're getting up a feast at last, what 
funl " she thought, and then called out, as she 
traced the voices to a room to the left, " Made- 
leine, the cab's here, and Miss Stevens says we 
have to hurry. Can I help carry anything? 
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And, oh, Madeleine, may I borrow this book? 
I'll take such good care of it." 

" Goodness, child, how you startled me," ex- 
claimed Madeleine, appearing in the doorway. 
*' Of course you may borrow tiie book. No, 
there's nothing to carry, just this suit-case of 
clean clothes. Remember, Burty," she added, 
turning to the governess, " if there's anytiiing 
I've foi^tten, you're to bring it down to the 
school, you know." 

They turned the comer of the stiurs and saw 
Miss Stevens waiting for them at the foot, 
watch in hand. 

" But of course you haven't forgotten any- 
thing — not on purpose," whispered Jinks 
gleefully, as she stood aside for Miss Stevens 
to precede them out the door. '* But you can 
bet I won't tell." 
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MmrNDEBSTANDING 

At half -past eight o'clodc that same even* 
ing, Jinks said good-nig^t with uncommon 
docility. Miss Mansfield, dressed more elabo- 
rately than usual, remained long enough to see 
the primary department safe to their own 
rooms, then hurried away to her meeting, while 
the older girls, under Miss Davis's charge, 
settled down to their final half hour of study, 
a half hour interrupted by surreptitious notes 
slipped from hand to hand, and constant im- 
patient glances at the clock on the part of four 
of the students. 

Half-way through the time, Annie appeared 
at the door with a message for Madeleine. 
Someone with a package was waiting, she said. 
Madeleine was eEcused and returned in a mo- 
ment to say innocently: 

" It was an extra kimono I spoke of bring- 
ing from home this afternoon, Miss Davis. 
My governess brou^t it and has put it in my 
room. 
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Then she turned and winked at Elizabeth 
and Ruth. Laiua Mortimer saw the wink and 
began to take private notes. 

Meanwhile Jinks undressed* and wrapping 
herself in a warm dressing-gown, curled up in 
bed. She had no difficulty in keeping herself 
awake. In the confusion of returning a little 
late for study hour that afternoon. Miss 
Stevens had entirely forgotten Jinks' borrowed 
book. It was the rule that all books should 
be kept in the library, and read only at cer- 
tain arranged-for hours. But not being re- 
minded of this regulation, Jinks had borne her 
precious burden triumphantly to her own room 
and had hidden it in the depUis of her closet. 

She brou^t it out now, and draping certain 
articles of clothing across the keyhole and bot- 
tom of the door, to prevent her light from shin- 
ing into the hall, settled down for a blissful 
hour. She forgot to protect in similar fashion 
the door into the bathroom, which she shared 
with Laura Mortimer and Mary Bent, and 
Laura, going in to wash her teeth, spied tiie 
thin ray of telltale light and drew her own 
conclusions. 

Jinks nearly missed the feast, after all, so 
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absorbed did she become in her book. Made- 
leine had confided her fears to the other girls 
that Jinks had caught on to their scheme, and 
they were all congratulating themselves upon 
having escaped the responsibility of her com- 
pany> when the door opened softly and in Jinks 
walked. 

She looked so eager for fun, and so confident 
of her welcome, that the girls had not the heart 
to send her away, and making room at the small 
table around which they were clustered, they 
tucked her into a comer of the window- 
seat. 

" You nau^ty little girl, to be out of bed 
at this time of ni^t," Ruth reprimanded her 
with a smile. " What woidd Miss Mansfield 
say?" 

" Probably what my mother says when I've 
been nau^ty," replied Jinks serenely, " ' Oh, 
Virginia 1 * I've brought my tooth mug for the 
chocolate — ^if there's enough? " 

" Heaps I Miss Burton brought' two ther- 
mos bottles full. Hold out your mug. Which 
will you have first, an eclair or a meringue? " 

" I recommend the meringues," put in Rills 
with her mouth full; " they're great." 
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Jinks followed her advice and sighed ecstatic- 
aUy. 

" Oh, ^Is, isn't it fun to eat without having 
to think of your maimers every second! I be- 
lieve cold potatoes and salf d taste good this 
way." 

" You little savage," teased Elizabeth, and, 

" Hush, girls, don't lau^ so loud," cau- 
tioned Ruth. " It's about time Miss Mans- 
field was getting home and she mi^t be 
tempted to prowl." 

As she spoke, Ruth glided across to the door 
to make sure that the bath towel, disturbed by 
Jinks' entrance, had been rearranged across 
the threshold. 

The harmless little feast proceeded, unin- 
terrupted to the end, the various cups and 
glasses were washed in the bathroom, and five 
sleepy girls bade one another whispered good- 
nights, with mutual congratulations upon the 
success of their lark. 

But they had not counted upon the discern- 
ing powers of Laura Mortimer. If Laura en- 
tertained secret resentment at being left out of 
this particular little set of four, in their various 
school activities, she never let it be seen, and 
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always had the air of being perfectiy satisfied 
with her own small following. Laura did feel 
left out, however, and had never forgotten the 
indifference on the part of the four with which 
her advances had been met. Being of a jealous 
disposition, she grudged to others any enjoy- 
ment she did not have herself, and, on this 
particular evening, a little " snooping " con- 
firmed her suspicions of what was going on in 
Rjlls's room. 

"And they*ve let that pert little Babcock 
girl into it, too,"- she thou^t indignantly. 
" Such a wretched example to set the child. I 
think Miss Mansfield ought to know about it. 
I hope when she comes home she'll catch them." 

Laura was so restless, and kept jumping out 
of bed so often to listen at the door or window 
that Mary Bent, her roommate, became wide 
awake and demanded to know what was the 
matter. 

" Oh, nothing,** answered Laura coolly. 
" That leaky spigot at the end of the hall is 
still dripping and I wondered if Miss Mans- 
field had come in yet. If she hears it for her- 
self she'll be more likely to attend to getting 
the plumber. Doesn't it disturb you? " 
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" Goodness no, I can't hear it at all frcun 
my bed. Do go to sleep, Laura. I never 
knew you to be so restless." 

Laura lay still after that. But har listen- 
ing ears soon heard a sibilant whisper or two 
in the hall, and the gentle patter of slippered 
feet. And she knew that the feast had broken 
up before Miss Mansfield's return. It would 
be unkind to say she was disappointed, but she 
thought naughtiness should be punished. She 
risked disturbing Maiy and made a final trip 
to the bathroom, to listen at Jinks' door for 
confirmation of her suspicions. But of course 
it was notiiing to h» that she had been left out 
of the (im. She could invent her own good 
times. 

Next morning before lessons, Laura knocked 
at Miss Mansfield's door and asked permission 
to speak to her privately. Miss Mansfield had 
received several important letters by the morn- 
ing post and was impatient to read them. The 
interruption irritated her. 

" Why, yes, Laura, come in if it is important. 
What is the matter? " 

X^ura, conscious that ^e had chosen an un- 
favorable moment, hesitated. 
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** You may not consider it important, Miss 
Mansfield, but I — I thought it my duty to— to 
tell you," she began and stopped, realizing that 
she sounded very prig^h. 

Miss Mansfield waited with forced patience. 

" Yes, Laura? What does your duty bid 
you teD me? Is it something very dreadful? " 
she added with a sudden sinking of the heart. 
Had one of her girls reaUy got into some seri- 
ous mischief? 

'* It is just that— that some of the girls had 
a — a feast in their room last night and let Jinks 
Babcock come to it," answered Laiura quickly. 
" Of course I know the girls have feasts every 
now and then — at least I suppose they do; my 
set doesn't. But I thought — Jinks is rather 
young to — to be doing that sort of thing and — 
I thou^t you ou^t to know, Miss Mansfield." 

" Yes, I certainly ought to know, and thank 
you for telling m^ Laiura. Who were the 
girls? " 

"Oh, is it necessary for me to tell that? 
I — I didn't want to tattle. I — I only was 
thinking of— of Jinks." 

"And her morals?" asked Miss Mansfield 
dryly. " I must know who has been breaking 
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the rules, and also* I wish to know what you 
mean by * my set,* Laura? Surely you know 
how strictly I try to enforce the rule against 
cliques and sets. I wish all my girls to live 
together as one harmonious family." 

" I know, Miss Mansfidd, and there is noth- 
ing I — most of us would like better. But 
Ril — three or four of the girls are very inti- 
mate, and — ^well, they just naturally ' flock to- 
gether.' " 

" I understand," replied Miss Mansfield 
quietly. " Thank you for coming to me, 
Laura, and for your concern for Virginia. 
May I ask you please not to mention our con- 
versation to anyone, and I will deal with the 
matter as I see fit." 

" No, Miss Mansfield, of coiuse I won't 
mention it. I hope I did right! " And Laura 
retreated, looking very virtuous but feeling not 
at all confident that she had pleased Miss 
Mansfield. 

"What a bore!*' Miss Mansfield, left to 
herself, exclaimed frankly. " Of course she 
means Rills, Elizabeth, Ruth and Madeleine. 
One would have to be blind, deaf and dumb to 
be unconscious of their intimacy^ — and of 
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Laura's jealousy," she added knowingly. '* I 
suppose I shall hare to do something about it, 
especially as little Virginia Babcock appears 
to be mixed up in it. 

" I can see that it was a mistake to put Vir- 
ginia in that wing, but it was the only single 
room I had vacant, and Mrs. Babcodc was so 
insistent. Personally, I think a roommate, 
her own age, would be the best sort of arrange- 
ment for Virginia, I wonder why the child 
is not more popular in her own class? " 

At the luncheon hour. Jinks was simunoned 
to Miss Mansfield's study, and Laura, passing 
Rills and Ruth in l^e hall, remarked inno- 
cently: 

'* How ever in the world did you happen to 
let that little sieve of a Jinks into your secrets? 
I saw her going into Miss Mansfield's room 
just now, looking as if butter wouldn't melt in 
her mouth." 

" What do you mean? '* demanded Rills, and 
Ruth added indignantly: 

" If you think Jinks has found out some- 
thing about us and means to give it away, 
you're very much mistaken about the sort of 
child she is." 
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Laura only shrugged her sbouldors and 
passed on, saying over her shoulder: 

" Maybe I am, but we'll soon see." 

As she spoke, Elizabeth and Madeleine 
joined the group, and Madeleine confirmed the 
fact that Jinks bad gone into the study. 

" But I don't believe she'd tell on us," she 
defended the absent child. " She isn't that 
sort." 

As the four stood in a group near the study 
door, waiting for limcbeon to be annoimced, 
and keeping an uneasy watch on it the while, 
it opened and Miss Mansfield, with a subdued 
looking Jinks behind her, stood surveying them. 

" Oh," observed Miss Mansfield dryly, " it 
is very convenient to find you four here to- 
gether. I wish to speak to you, all together, 
in my study. No, after luncheon, please; we 
are late as it is. Come, young ladies." 

The four girls stared at one another in- 
credulously. Miss Mansfield, holding Jinks 
closely by the hand, swept by to take her place 
at the head of the procession into the dining- 
room. The four joined in behind, and as Jinks 
passed, Elizabeth leaned forward and hissed 
hotly into her ear; 
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" You little sneak I " 

Jinks, who bad turned to wink at the girls, 
stared with her face screwed into a most 
ludicrous expression of surprise and dismay. 
She opened her mouth to speak, tripped over 
Miss Mansfield's heel and was swept on in that 
lady's train with no chance to explain herself. 

It was an unhappy meal for Jinks. The 
four girls she liked and admired most in school 
were thinking hard things of her. They be- 
lieved her to be that most despicable of all 
creatures, a telltale. How could they think 
it of her? 

She herself had wondered how Miss Mans- 
field had found out about the feast. But it 
was only natural that she should find out, some- 
how, and punish. In all the stories Jinks had 
read of boarding-school pranks, the teachers 
had mysterious ways of guessing at mischief al- 
most before it was done. 

She took that part of it as a matter of course, 
though the punishment she had considered too 
severe. Miss Mansfield had forbidden her 
ever to enter any of the older girls' rooms ex- 
cept by specif permission from herself or Miss 
Davis. 
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Not that Jinks took this restriction seriously. 
It meant merely that she would have to use a 
little more caution than before when pn^^jng 
her excursions up from the play-room. 

But to have Rills and the other girls think 
she had told on tbeml That was an unbear- 
able situation, and she was impatient to have 
lunch finished that she might seek them out and 
explain. 

She ran out of the drawing<room the moment 
Miss Davis's eye was turned away, but only in 
time to see Ruth's brown head, the last of the 
bunch already inside, disappear behind the 
closing study door. 

Still evading Miss Davis's summons, on the 
plea that she had dropped a pencil and would 
follow to the play-room as soon as she had 
found it. Jinks lingered about the study door. 
She was even guilty of putting her ear to the 
keyhole, she was so anxious to hear, not what 
was being said, but when the interview should 
come to an end. 

When the girls did come out they juissed her 
by with heads in air, as if they could not 
hear the faint,, pleading little voice. Theii 
Miss Mansfield appeared and Jinks had 
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to duck down the side passage to the play- 
room. 

While coats and hats were being put on for 
the walk* Jinks tried again to explain, but 
Ruth, gener^y so ready to listen to her prattle, 
was absorbed in hunting for a missing rubber, 
the search for which took her quickly to the 
other end of the hall, and the other three girls 
were too surroimded for any effort at private 
conversation. 

During the recreation hour, Miss Stevens set 
Jinks a task in the schoolroom, a spelling 
lesson that had been badly done, and which de- 
tained Jinks until the dressing bell rang. 
When the girls assembled for dinner, Jinks 
rushed down early, only to find that a hasty 
toilet had availed her nothing as Rills, Eliza- 
beth, Ruth and Madeleine appeared only just 
in time to hurry to their places. 

Bedtime came and Jinks had had no chance 
to set herself right in the eyes of her four new 
friends. Thinking she heard Rills come up to 
her own room, Jinks opened her bedroom door 
to intercept her, but it was only Miss Stevens 
who hurried down the hall toward her wilii a 
sharp: 
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" Lights out, my dear. Didn't you hear the 
bell? " And Jinks was obliged to retreat. 

" Oh, dear," she sighed, curling down, a for- 
lorn little heap in her bed, " I wonder if th^ 
really and truly believe I told on them? How 
could they think it? I wish I could go home. 
I wish Mother had never heard of this horrid 
old school I I wonder who did tell? I'm go- 
ing to find out, that's one thing sure, and then 
I'll make Ruth and Rills believe it wasn't me." 

Jinks rarely cried, so she did not weep her- 
self to sleep, but she tossed restlessly and had 
very uncomfortable dreams. 
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A CLOUD WITH A SILVER LIKING 

These is a good deal of truth in the old say- 
ing that " troubles never come singly." Jinks 
was still suffering under the scornful avoidance 
of Rills and her friends. All her efforts at ex- 
planation and understanding had been in rain, 
nor had she been successful in determining how 
Miss Mansfield had found out about the feast. 

The girls in her own class discovered that 
she was out of favor with the four. Perhaps 
Sue Barr was responsible for that. It was 
only natural that Sue should think, if Eliza- 
beth bestowed favors on any of the younger 
girls, it should be on her own sister, and she 
had nagged Elizabeth about Jinks. However 
the children found out, they made unkind use 
of their knowledge and refused to let Jinks 
into any of their small mysteries or secrets, 
" for fear she'd tell." 

The soul of honor and justice, Jinks did not 
know how to behave under such suspidon, and 
todk to moping about by herself. She grew so 
«T 
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thin and pale that Miss Mansfield was con- 
cerned, and advised a tonic. Eagerly Jinks 
coxmted the days on her calendar until the 
Thanksgiving holiday, when she could go home 
to Glendale and pour out all her woes into the 
sympathetic ears of her adoring, loyal friend, 
Kate Harding. She marked off the date each 
evening at bedtime. 

Then, one morning, the postman brought two 
letters for Jinks. One was the weekly, hur- 
ried scrawl from her mother, the other a long, 
ink-splashed wail from little Kate Harding. 
Jinks read Kate's letter first, and found it hard 
to understand. It was all about her disap- 
pointment over not seeing Jinks till the Christ- 
mas holidays, yet little Kate made no mention 
of leaving Glendale. 

Jinks put down the letter half read and 
opened her mother's, to see if that would shed 
any light on the puzzle. It did. 

Mrs. Babcock wrote that she had been in- 
vited upon a most charming and attractive 
house party, given by friends who had re- 
cently moved to Chicago. Mr. Babcock, it ap- 
peared, was obliged to go west on business, and 
nothing could be simpler than for him to escort 
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Mrs. Babcock to her friends on the way, and 
stop for her on the way home again. 

The only drawback to a perfect arrange- 
meait was that they would have to be away over 
Thanksgiving. Jinks' heart sank right down, 
thump, into her stout school boots. 

But, the letter went on, Miss Mansfield had 
assured Mrs. Bab<xx:k that it would be per- 
fectly convenient for Jinks to remain at school, 
that several of the girls were staying and that 
she, Miss Mansfield, considered it much more 
sensible, really, to remain at school and not up- 
set one's routine for so short a time. 

As it was only natural that Mrs. Babcock 
should be very anxious to see her friends (who 
had been gone at least two months and who 
were very gay people, entertaining in a liberal, 
delightful fashion) she was sure Jinks would 
understand, and would be very happy at school 
with all her new friends. 

With a great deal of love — and an enclosed 
check to buy a Thanksgiving remembrance, 
Mrs. Babcock remained her daughter's af- 
fectionate, devoted parent. 

Jinks threw down the letter and tramped on 
it. She caught it up and tore it into a thou- 
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sand bits. Then she stamped up and down the 
room in a rage. 

" She's mean I She's mean and selfish, and 
I just won't stay here. She only stuck me into 
this horrid old school to get rid of me, and I 
hate it. I can't stay here with everybody so 
unkind to me. If Mother knew I don't be- 
lieve she'd ask me to. Oh dear, I wish I'd 
never been bom, I do! 

" I'll go to visit little Kate. Mrs. Hard- 
ing'll be glad to have me when she knows how 
horrid it is here. Or I'll go home. Gussie 
can take care of me and it doesn't matter if 
Mother and Father are away. I'll just write 
and tell Mother so." 

But though she stormed and scolded, very 
naughtily. Jinks realized that she could do 
nothing to change matters. She would have to 
stay at school, as her mother bade, whether she 
wished it or not. 

After a time she picked up little Kate*s 
letter and read it through, finding strnie com- 
fort in the torrent of loving words and ex- 
pressions of keen disappointment. 

Then, when Jinks had settled down to the 
calmness of wretched endurance, another letter 
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came, bringing a ray of light. It was from 
Mrs. Weatherby, a friend of Jinks' mother, 
who had spent the previous smnmer in Glen- 
dale and had proved a very stuinch. under- 
standing friend to Jinks herself. 

" My dear Jinks," the letter ran, " I have 
just heard from your mother that her trip west 
will prevent your going home for the Thanks- 
giving holiday. I wonder if you would care 
to spend those few days here with me? I have 
taken a small apartment here in town, and as I 
have visiting me at present a rather elderly 
lady who is something of an invalid, we can't 
have any very uproarious larks, still it may be 
a wee bit of a change for you. 

" I know that a school, at the very best, is 
apt to be a little dull when all the girls go 
home. Please write me at once if you'd care 
to come, and then I'll arrange with Miss Mans- 
field and your mother. I shall not say any- 
thing to either of them until I hear from you, 
for fear you mig^t have some other plan; or 
that one of the ^rls has invited you where you 
would have a better time." ("As if any of the 
girls would invite me anywhere, believing 
what they do about me I " ttiou^t Jinks bit- 
terly.) 

The luncheon bell rang as Jinks finished 
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reading her letter, and she found it hard to 
wait until recreation hour to answer the note. 
The girls were not supposed to write letters in 
recreation hour, hut as it happened to be a 
rainy day, and Uie daily walk was out of the 
question. Jinks secured a few moments of 
privacy on the plea of fetching her gymnasium 
shoes. If it was a hurried, untidy little letter 
that reached Mrs. Weatherby next morning, it 
was certainly eloquent enough to make up for 
all deficiencies and Mrs. Weatherby smiled ten- 
derly as she read it. 

What a mighty change one little act of kind- 
ness can make. Jinks cheered up amazingly. 
The color came hack to her cheeks, the light 
to her eyes. Even if the ^rls in her class 
stopped whispering when she joined them; 
even if Rills, Ruth, and the others deliberately 
avoided her, still there was some light in the 
world. Somebody wanted her, even if it was 
only a " grown-up." 

And surely, during those four long days of 
vacation, the dark cloud of mystery as to who 
had told about the feast would roll away, 
and when she returned everything would be all 
right again. 
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Jinks took to counting the days on her 
calendar again, with fresh interest, and reduced 
the days to hours. She had always found the 
days long at Mansfield Park, but now th^ 
dragged with unbelievable slowness. 

The girls were all excited and impatient, and 
no one gave the proper attention to lessons. 
But at last the longed-for Wednesday arrived, 
and the tedious minutes ticked themselves away 
to three o'clock, when Annie knocked at Jinks' 
door to say she " had been called for and was 
her suit-case ready to go down." 

Mrs. Weatherby was alone when Jinks was 
shown into the drawing-room of her apartment, 
and the child threw herself into the outstretched 
arms with all the abandon of a lost kitten re- 
stored to its owner. 

" Oh, Mrs. Weatherby, you don't know what 
it means to me to have you ask me here," she 
exclaimed breathlessly. " I think I should 
have died if I'd had to stay at school over the 
vacation." 

" Why, dear little girl, is it as bad as 
that?" 

" Worse. Everybody hates me, and thinks 
Tm a sneak and a telltale." 
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" Biit, Jinks 1 That is the very last thing in 
the world that anyone could think of you I 
What has happened? But suppose we get 
comfortable first. See, here is your room in 
here — ^this tiny cupboard of a room. You 
know everything is all together on one floor in 
apartments, and tiny. We eat our meals in a 
big general dining-room, like a hotel." 

" Then I suppose we have to get dressed up," 
si^ed Jinks. " Oh, well, I'm getting used 
to it" 

" Take off your things," went on Mrs. 
Weatherby, " then come back here to the par- 
lor. We'll have tea and you can tell me all 
about it. We shall be alone this afternoon, as 
my guest, Mrs. Ambrose, has gone driving with 
a friend. Mrs. Ambrose is very anxious to 
meet you, as she has a great-niece at Miss 
Mansfield's, Laura Mortimer. She is one of 
the older girls, so perhaps you don't know 
her?" 

" Oh dear, yes, she rooms right next to me," 
answered Jinks. " But of course she doesn't 
have anything to do with me, calls me babe and 
snubs me whaiever she gets a chance. What 
nice looking cakes," she added, eyeing with 
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hungry glance a silver dish piled high with 
macaioons and French cakes. 

" Ordered specially for you, my dear, so 
' pitch in,' as the boys say. Only please don't 
make yourself ill. And I thought you'd enjoy 
chocolate better than tea. I have a maid who 
is very handy with a small electric stove. Now, 
let's hear aH about boarding-school." And 
Mrs. Weatherby took out her knitting, pre- 
pared for a cosy hour. 

As Jinks ate and drank, she chattered busily, 
and Mrs. Weatherby was soon possessed of 
every detaO regarding the life, manners and 
spirit of Miss Mansfield's finishing school. 
She looked a little grave over the tale of the 
feast, but was truly sympathetic over the mis- 
understanding about Jinks' share in the dis- 
covery, and assured her that the mystery would 
clear up sooner or later. 

" Then there are the walks," went on Jinks, 
when the mystery had been exhaustively dis- 
cussed. " I think I mind the walks most of 
all. I don't see why Miss Mansfield can't hire 
a big bus or automobiles, and send us out 
to the country every day to play in some 
field." 
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" I really don't see why she couldn't myself. 
It sounds like a sensible proposition for any 
city school," commented Mrs. Weatherby. 
"And now, Jinks dear, I hope it won't be a 
great hardship for you to dress for dinner? We 
have to, you know, going down to the public 
dining-room. And I have a surprise for you 
for Friday. Freda, my maid, is going to take 
you to the ' movies.' " 

" Oh, what fun! Why do I have to wait 
till — no, excuse me. That isn't polite." 

" It is a perfectly natural question," smiled 
her hostess. " You see, to-«iorrow being 
Thanksgiving Day, when so many people have 
holidays and no home to spend them in, or not 
wanting to stay at home, they all crowd into 
the places of amusement, particularly into the 
moving-picture theatres, and it isn't comfort- 
able. I have engaged a box at the theatre for 
to-morrow's mating, where Mrs. Ambrose, you 
and I can be entertained and yet not have to 
get into a crowd." 

" It soimds as if I was going to have a very 
nice visit," said Jinks happily. " Is Mrs. Am- 
brose jolly? " 

" She is very pleasant, but I am sorry to say 
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has rather strict ideas about little girls being 
seen and not heard." 

" Oh dear, I know the kind. I hope I 
won't make you sorry you invited me* Mrs. 
Weatherby." 

" You won't, my dear, I am siu%. And 
Mrs. Ambrose will probably ask you a great 
many questions about Mansfield Park* so you 
will have plenty of chance to talk. By the 
way, wasn't the photoplay that you uid Sally 
Stebbins watched the pictures being taken for 
last summer called ' Finding Peggy,' or some- 
thing like that? " 

*' Yes, ma'am, and Sally and I were in 
one of the pictures, you know — part of a 
village crowd. And now she's a real movie 
actress! What made you think of that, Mrs. 
Weatherby? Have you seen Sally? I've kept 
my promise about not telling how Sally and I 
ran away," she added virtuously. 

" I am sure you have, my dear. And now 
suppose you run oflF and change your dress, 
for I am expecting Mrs. Ambrose back any 
moment and she does not like being kept wait- 
ing for dinner." 

Jinks rose from her cosy chair by the fire 
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with a sig^, and brushed the crumbs from her 
lap. 

'* That sounds just like school," she said. 
" Miss Mansfield thinks it really wicked, 
I believe, to have anyone late for a 
meal." 

Mrs. Ambrose did ask a great many ques- 
tions at dinner. Not that she was really in- 
terested in Miss Mansfield's school, nor in her 
great-niece, but because she always felt a little 
awkward in the presence of children, and never 
knew what to say to them. It embarrassed her 
to have Jinks, sitting opposite, regard her 
solemnly with unnaturally big eyes and quiet 
tongue and she was truly thankful to have a 
subject of conversation. She did not realize 
how easily Jinks could have managed the situa- 
tion if she had not been warned by Mrs. 
Weatherby to keep on her " company man- 
ners." If allowed to follow her own inclina- 
tion. Jinks never permitted a conversation to 
lag. 

A feeling of loyalty, that she must stand up 
for the sdiool, impelled her to say, " Yes, 
ma'am," when Mrs. Ambrose asked if she liked 
Mansfield Park. 
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"And do you know my niece there, I^auia 
Mortimer? " 

" Yes, ma'am, only I don't suppose she'd say 
she knew me. She's so awfully much older, 
you know." 

" Yes, Laura has a great opinion of her own 
age and wisdom just now. She'll change all 
that when she's a few years older, and will be 
cutting off years instead of adding them on. 
Is Miss Mansfield very strict? " 

" Yes, ma'am. Anyhow, it seems to me she 
is. I'm not very used to boarding-schools, you 
know." 

" I suppose you don't see anything of any of 
the girls except your own particular little 
set?" 

" I'm not in any set, ma'am, but I like the 
older girls better than the little ones. They 
have more sense. I didn't know they had sets. 
Miss Mansfield is always saying she doesn't 
allow it." 

" Really? I understood from Laura that 
the sdiool was entirely cut up into small cliques, 
with such jealousy among the diflferent ones 
that they amounted almost to feuds. Laura 
herself does not belong to one, I believe. She 
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says she thinks it narrow to have friends only 
among a very few of the girls, and not to know 
what any of the others are like. She has 
friends in every set, I believe. But she says — 
I get all this from her mother— r^he says there 
are some girls — one in particular with an odd 
name, beginning with * R ' " 

" Rills? " suggested Jinks interestedly, 
" It's the short for Amaryllis." 

" That's it, I believe. She comes from some 
small western town; no family to speak of, but 
she gives herself very great airs, and is par- 
ticular about whom she admits to her ' set.' 
She was quite rude to Laura, I imderstand, 
and Laura's mother is unhappy over it; talks 
of taking Laura out of the school. But I told 
her it would be a pity to do that, as this is her 
last year. And Laura certainly does not need 
to be looked down upon by any girl. She has 
family and money back of her, to any extent." 

Jinks listened with wide open eyes and ears, 
giving only a divided attention to the par- 
ticularly delicious dinner Mrs. Weatherby had 
ordered. Mrs. Ambrose's revelations were 
placing Mansfield Park in an entirely new 
light 
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Mrs. Ambrose by this time had become quite 
interested in her subject, and turning to Mrs. 
Weatherby, continued animatedly: 

"Laura considers herself entirely too old 
now for childish pranks, but she wrote her 
mother the other day that this same — ah— 
Rills, and her friends had had some sort of 
picnic — feast, I believe is the schoolgirl term — 
in their room one night, and carried on in quite 
a shocking manner. The room was near 
Laura's and she said she was kept awake half 
the night." 

It was only by a quick offer of more ice- 
cream, accompanied by a gentle but very firm 
pressure upon her foot that Mrs. Weatherby 
succeeded in checking Jinks* outburst. Jinks 
controlled her tongue with difficulty but her 
thoughts were very active indeed, and she went 
to bed that night with a great deal to think 
about. 

It was clear to her now who had told on the 
feast. She went over in her mind the events 
of that memorable evening. She remembered 
her own light and the unprotected bathroom 
door, with the communicating door into Laura's 
room. It was all quite plain. Laura had 
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heard Uie fun going on and, cross at having 
been left out* had reported to Miss Mansfield 1 
It seemed too mean to believe, but Jinks was 
convinced that that was what had happened. 
For a few angry, vindictive moments she 
wished she was going back to school the next 
day, so as to confront Laura with the truth. 

Then she reflected philosophically that she 
would lose nothing by waiting. The facts were 
there and Laura coidd not deny them, no mat- 
ter how long Jinks put off setting them forUi. 
And she went to sleep with a light heart 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE ACCIDENT 



Jinkb' anticipations of a nice visit were 
more iban fulfilled. When she and Mrs. 
Wealherhy's maid Freda arrived at the mov- 
ing-picture theatre on Friday afternoon, Jinks 
gave a squeal of joy as she read the name of 
the adTeri;ised photoplay. It was called 
" Finding Peggy," and she understood why 
Mrs. Weatherhy had referred to it. Jinks had 
longed to see that particular " drama of the 
silver screen " ever since she and Sally Steb- 
bins, the daughter of one of Mr. Babcock's em- 
ployees, had watched the company taking 
scenes for it in a rocky glen near Jinks' home. 

There had been a sequel to this watchiag 
which Jinks had promised Mrs. Weatherby not 
to mention to her new school friends, but Jinks 
felt sure that she could speak of the incident to 
Freda without breaking promises, and chat- 
tered excitedly to the amused maid. 
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" Sftlly and I thou^^t we could be moving- 
picture actresses, too, and we — ^we followed the 
company to another place not very far from 
Gloidale, and asked them to enga^ us. They 
wouldn't have me at all, and telephoned home 
about me, and my father and Mrs. Weatherby 
came and took me home. But they did take 
Sally, and she's a really-truly movie actress 
now. 

" But I was, for just one aftcmocHi, Freda. 
You'll see me in one of these pictures here to- 
day. Me I Just think I " she whispered eagerly. 
"SaUy and I were watching them bum down 
the old mill and rescuing the heroine, and 
pretty soon they needed a lot of people to come 
running down the hill as if they'd been fri^t- 
ened — you'll see all about it in the play — and 
ibey let Sally and me go with the rest. Oh, it 
was great I We just had to run down the hill 
a little way, and then stand and stare as if we 
saw something that scared us out of otur wits. 
Youll see. And now SaUy is with Miss 
Arthington's company. Ah, there go the 
lights. I've never seen the end of the play 
and it'll be great fun." 

Have any of your friends ever invited you 
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to talk into their phonograph, thus making a 
record of your voice in speaking or singing? 
If so, you will ranember that when you heard 
the record produced, you found it hard to 
recognize your own voice. So it was with Jinks 
and the moving pictures. She was quite con- 
vinced that the open-mouthed, staring little 
figure in the explosion scene was not herself 
at all. And Sally Stebbins looked scarcely 
more familiar. 

However, the disappointment was momen- 
tary. Jinks was too absorbed in the working 
out of the story, for she had never seen the 
completed film, to mind the insignificant share 
she had played, and followed the athletic per- 
formuice of the beautiful heroine. Miss Elaine 
Arthington, with as eager attention as if she 
dreaded that after all there might not be a 
happy ending. 

Simday, the last day of her visit, came all 
too soon. Mrs. Ambrose hired an automobile 
for the afternoon and invited Mrs. Weatherby 
and Jinks to go for a drive. It was a closed 
car, of the coup6 type, for the weather was 
wintry and Mrs. Ambrose delicate. 

Jinks sat on a small seat facing the two 
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ladies, and gazed absent-nundedly out at the 
flying scenery; the brown leaves scurrying be- 
fore the wind, the wide, empty stretches of 
Park, dull and deserted under a grey sky, the 
swiftly passing motors filled with fur-wrapped 
women. She was busy with her own dreams 
and paid no heed to the growu-up conversation 
of the two ladies opposite. Mrs. Ambrose was 
absorbed in a detailed description of her own 
aUment, to which Mrs. Weatherby listened 
politely. 

After a time th^ glided out of the Park and 
along a smooth, wide street of a suburb, where 
each handsome house stood in its own plot of 
ground. Here and there children were play- 
ing, rolling hoops up and down the pavements 
or racing by on roller skates. On one lawn 
several little girls were romping with a dog, 
and Jinks screwed around in her seat to watch 
them as long as she could keep them in sight. 
Th^ seemed to be having a really good time. 

" I wonder if they wouldn't hate it as much 
as I do, if they had to walk up and down, up 
and down, a herd, hateful sidewalk day after 
day," she reflected. 

They passed a house where lived an acquaint- 
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Bnce of Mrs. Ambrose and she began to tell 
the story of some distressing family troubles. 
She told it with many significant pauses, filled 
with " ahem, you understand, my dear," glanc- 
ii^ the while toward Jinks, who evidently was 
not meant to imderstand. 

Jinks did not care at all, except that she felt 
sorry to hear that people who lived in such a 
pretty house were not happy. But one remark 
Mrs. Ambrose made stuck in her mind. Mrs. 
Ambrose was rather inclined to be sentimental. 
She was also considered by her friends to be 
clever, and was constantly trying to live up to 
that reputation by expressing some perfectly 
wdl-known fact in a slow, deep-throated tone 
that gave it the sound of a new, brillimit 
thou^t 

" It is interesting to consider," she remarked 
to Mrs. Weatherby, breaking an eloquent 
pause at the end of her long tale, " as one 
passes all these lovely houses, seemingly the 
homes of contented, happy families, it is In- 
teresting to consider that each home has its 
own story of sadness, disappointment or even 
tragedy." 

Jinks' imagination took fire at this, and she 
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began at once to weave fantastic tales to her- 
self about the various houses they passed, which 
new game kept her quiet and absorbed during 
the remainder of the drive. 

On Monday morning promptly at a quarter 
to nine, Jinks, escorted by the faithful Freda, 
presented herself again at Mansfield Park, 
happy and serene. Armed with the discovery 
she had made about the tale-bearing, she was 
quite confident that it would be a matter of but 
a few moments to bring forth explanations and 
set herself right again in the eyes of RiUs, Ruth 
and the others. 

She had not figured out how this explanation 
was to be made. And face to face with the 
problem, she realized all at once that she could 
not tell what she had learned. That would be 
tale-bearing indeed I It would be worse than 
a mere betraying of someone else to save her- 
self, for after all, she had no absolute proof 
that Laura had told; only suspicion and her 
own inward conviction. 

No, she would have to wiut for Laura to 
confess, and that, she knew, put her as far away 
from an understanding as ever. Sut now the 
feeling that she was suffering for another's 
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WTong-dcnng Appealed to Jinks* imagination, 
and she went around with the air of a martyr, 
patiently bearing snubs with a sweet smile tliat 
made the impatient Madeleine, for one, long to 
spank her. 

Unable to restore herself to the favor of the 
older girls. Jinks set to work to gain popularity 
in her own class. Before, she had been too 
proud to declare her innocence but now, be- 
lieving that she knew who the guilty person 
was, she was quite willing to let the world know 
that she was suffering for somecme else's sin. 

Marjorie Purves, a pretty, parrot-like child 
without an idea of her own, seemed to Jinks 
the most approachable member of her own class 
to begin on, particularly as she was Jinks* 
partner on their daily waUcs. 

" You know, Marjorie," Jinks began during 
their walk a few days after the Thanksgiving 
holiday, " I never told Miss Mansfield about 
that feast in Rills's room. I never told on 
anybody in my life — and I'm not going to 
begin now," she added hastily. " But I think 

I do know who told and Well, I'll just 

have to bear the blame of it all till she owns up, 
whidi may be never, and I'll have to go through 
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my whole life long faaving people think dread- 
ful, unjust things about me." 

" You mean you didn't tell Miss Mansfield, 
about the feast? Not even when she asked 
you, pointblank? " 

" Of course I didn't." 

" Well, why didn't you say so at the time? " 
asked Marjorie with natural curiosity. 

" I tried to. At least, I tried to explain to 
Rills and the rest, but they wouldn't listoi 
and — well, I thought if people wanted to be- 
lieve such horrid things about me, I'd just have 
to bear it, that's all.^ 

" Only, I like you, Marjorie, and I don't 
want you to think badly of me. Of course I 
like the other girls, too, but it looks like begging 
favors of them to go about saying how innocent 
I am. As if I wanted to make them believe it 
against their wills." 

"WeU, can I tell them?" 

" Yes, I wish you would — that is, if they care 
enough to ask, you know, and you think they'll 
believe me without knowing who really did do 
it. For I'm not going to tell on her. I can't." 

" Did somebody make you promise not to? " 

" No. Nobody knows I know." 
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" Then how do you know? " 

" I found out, during the holidays." 

" Then I'd certainly tell, if it was me. I 
think you ou^t to go straight to Miss Mans- 
field and tell her. It's horrid to have the girls 
all saying such things about you." 

"What do they say?" asked Jinks with 
interest. 

" Oh — oh — just that they think you told on 
the girls, after they had let you share the feast. 
They think you told to save yourself a scold- 
ing." 

"As if I wouldn't rather have a scolding any 
day — the worst ever — than have them all down 
on me, and thinking me a sneak and a telltale I 
But you don't think I'm a sneak, do you, Mar- 
jorie? You know I'm not." 

" Why, yes, if you say so — and know who 
really did tell. But if I was you, I'd tell on 
her." 

" No, I can't. That would be really tale- 
telling. So I'm prepared to bear the disgrace, 
Marjorie, but it does make me feel terribly. 
Sometimes I'm almost ready to " . 

They were \7alking along the upper part of 
the avenue, where the crowd of passers-by had 
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dwindled to an occasional baby coadi. As she 
prattled. Jinks was looking out toward the 
street and suddenly she saw something there 
that froze her blood with horror — as she said 
aftonvard. 

In the middle of the street a small grey kitten 
was chasing its tail in a gay abandonment of 
play, as if it were safe on a hearth-rug, while 
bearing down upon it was a great limousine 
car, the chauffeur quite too magnificent to be 
on the lookout for stray grey kittens. 

Jinks shrieked, uttered some indistinct 
words of which the startled Marjorie heard 
only the last two " — ^be killed," and rushed to- 
ward the curbstone. 

Marjorie and the girls behind her stopped; 
the line in front, bearing the shriek, turned 
around to look, and stopped too. Miss Ste- 
vens, having Jinks' part of the line in charge 
was too startled by the sudden rush to do any- 
thing for a few seconds. She stood rooted to 
the pavement, staring with wild eyes toward 
the street. 

Jinks leaped across the curbstone, waving 
her arms wildly and shouting. She rushed 
straight into the path of the oncoming motor. 
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The kitten, startled in its turn, sprang past 
Jinks and, unseen by any of the frightened 
spectators, who had eyes for nothing but Jinks 
and her peril, it sought refuge up one of the 
trees bordering the avenue. 

Leaning sideways, Jinks made a frantic grab 
at the kitten as it shot past her, lost her bidance 
and fell, rolling, it appeared, precisely under 
the automobile. The chauffeur swerved, put 
on his brakes, and came to a quick stop. He 
was out of his seat at once, but not more quickly 
than the occupant of tiie car, a grave^faced, 
white-haired gentleman. 

Miss Stevens, with Miss Davis at her heels, 
rushed out, the girls in a terrified mob behind. 
A crowd sprang up from nowhere. Jinks 
was lying, white and motionless, in the 
road. 

The chauffeur and his master bent over Her. 
Miss Davis pushed her way to their side fmd 
knelt down. 

" Is she ** she began and stopped, cfiok- 

ing. 

" Hush, dear lady," s^d the old gentleman 
gently. " I do not think she is badly hurt. I 
will carry her at once to the Grood Samaritan 
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Hospital, which is very near here, and the 
doctors will know just what to do." 

"But what shall I tell Miss Mansfield? 
Ought she not to be sent for? Dare we move 
her ? Ou^tn't we to summon an ambulance ? " 

Hearing this, the girls huddled closer to- 
gether in a fresh wave of terror. 

" Please calm yourself," said the old gentle- 
man, speaking rather more sharply. " It is 
much the wisest plan to get her to the hospital 
qui(^y. If you will take your — ah — charges 
in hand. Madam, and stop some of this excite- 
ment, it will be very much better." 

Ashamed of her outbreak, Miss Davis sum- 
moned all her self-control and turned to Miss 
StevCTis. 

" Take the girls home. Miss Stevens, and tell 
Miss Mansfield what has happened. I will go 
with Virginia and this gentleman to the hos- 
pital. Tell Miss Mansfield I will telephone 
her the moment the doctors have examined Vir- 
ginia. And, girls, please go home quietly and 
don't — don't make matters any worse thwi they 
are," she added with a break in her voice. 

The owner of the automobile stepped for- 
ward and handed Miss Stevens his card. 
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" My name is Sidney Hoare," he said, " and 
I have studied medidne* althou|^ I do not at 
present practice. I have met Miss Mansfield 
and I am sure she will know ib&t I shall do 
everytliing in my power for the child. I 
think — I hope — there is nothing — ^nothing seri- 
ously wrong. But we will telephone at the 
earliest moment." 

Miss Davis had dropped to her knees again 
heside the unconscious diild, and Miss Stevens, 
with a timid, frightened glance at the group, 
called the excited, shivering girls together, as- 
sembled them in some sort of order and 
marched them, chattering like magpies and 
craning their necks over their shoulders, down 
the street. Some of the more nervous ones 
were crying, and little Marjorie, with whom 
Jinks had been walking, was in such a state of 
sobbing that Miss Stevens had to guide her 
steps. 

Dr. Hoare bent and lifted Jinks into his 
arms. Dear, thin little Jinks made a light 
burden, even for his old arms. At Dr. Hoare's 
bidding, Miss Davis climbed into tiie tonneau 
and with the chauffeur's steadying hand at his 
elbow, the doctor carried the unconscious child 
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carefully to the car and deposited Ikt gently 
upon the cushions, her head upon Miss Davis's 
lap. 

" Now, then> Bronson, to the Good Samari- 
tan," said Dr. Hoare, seating himself in front 
beside the chauffeur. " Drive as fast as you 
can without any jolting. How did the acci- 
dent happen? " 

" Wish I knew, sir. It beats me. We was 
coming along without a thing in sight, as far as 
I was aware of, sir, when all of a sudden the 
young lady come hurlin* herself at the front of 
the car, wavin* her arms and sayin' something, 
I think, but what, I couldn't hear. It beats 
me, sir, imless " 

He paused and Dr. Hoare questioned 
sharply: 

" Unless what, Bronson? " 

" Well, sir, unless the young lady was sud- 
denly took with a fit of some sort, or went queer 
in the head. I don't know of no other reason, 
sir." 

" Hum," commuted Dr. Hoare, " I doubt 
if that is the explanation," 

The chauffeur turned his car deftly and care- 
fully around the coiner. He glanced out of 
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the tail of his eye at his employer, evidently 
with the desire to say something. 

'* What is it, Branson? " asked the doctor. 
" Some other more sensible theory to sug- 
gest? " 

" Oh, no, sir. I was — was only wondering, 
sir, if — ^if we'd be hdd responsible, if the case 
comes up in court, sir? " 

Dr. Hoare smiled; he could not help it. 

" Don't worry, Branson. Whatever hap- 
pens, I'll not let your reputation for careful 
driving suflFer. There is the hospital, the third 
building on the right. I want you to wait with 
the car in case I need you to go on any errands. 
And you'd better telephone home to say I'm 
detained. Turn here and drive ri^t through 
into the court. The emergency ward is there. 
Now, Miss Davis, here we are. How is the 
patient? " 

He tried to speak li^tly as he descended and 
opened the tonneau door, while Bronson ran 
inside to summon aid. A young doctor, 
dressed in immaculate white linen, hurried out, 
followed by two orderlies with a stretcher. At 
once Jinks was lifted out of the car, placed 
upon the stretcher and carried inside. 
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Poor little Jinks I How she would Have en- 
joyed the goosefleshy thrill of beixig the heroine 
in such a dramatic scene, if she could bare 
known about it. But the only sign she gave 
was a slight moan as they lifted her from the 
motor, and touched her arm. 
\ 
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CUABUfO THE EITTEK 

At Mansfield Fark excitement reigned su- 
preme. Miss Mansfield, when the excited 
girls broke ranks and rushed in upon her with 
the news, was almost overcome at firsts but kept 
her self-control and commanded the girls to go 
quietly to their own rooms, take off their wraps 
and remain there until she sent for them. Then 
she had the whole story from Miss Stevens, or 
as clear a story as poor, frightened Miss 
Stevens could give. 

" No one seems to have the slightest idea why 
she did it," Miss Stevens concluded tearfully. 
" I was walking about three couples behind 
Jinks and Marjorie when I heard a scream — 
I don't know whether it was Jinks or Mar- 
jorie — and looking ahead, I saw Jinks run- 
ning headlong. You know the way she runs in 
the gymnasium. Miss Mansfield; so fast none 
of the girls can keep up with her. She was 
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dadung straight into the street, her aims fly- 
ing—right toward that huge motor. Oh, it 
was horrible! " 

Miss Stevens shuddered and hid her face in 
her hands. 

" But what did she see? There must have 
been something there. She must have had 
some reason for such extraordinary behavior. 
Was there somebody she knew in the motor 
and she wanted to stop it? " 

" No, there was no one in the car but Dr. 
Hoare — I gave you his card and message. He 
had never seen Jinks before." 

"And there was no obstruction in the road 
that she mi^t have thought they did not see? " 

" None. The street is smooth and wide 
there, and there was nothing coming in the 
opposite direction." 

" Where did the car — strike her? " 

*' The chauffeur says he did not touch her. 
That she stimibled and fell, and that he turned 
out in time to avoid her. I saw Jinks trip 
and — it all happened so suddenly. Miss Mans- 
field, and was so dreadful I I really can't say 
what happened next." 

" Of course it was dreadful — and is. But 
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we should be thankful it is no worse. Was 
that the telephone bell? No, only the dock. 
Miss Stevens* please make the rounds of the 
rooms and tell the girls that if they can keep 
quiet and control themselves, they may come 
and sit in here to wait for news. I expect Miss 
Davis to telephone now at any moment." 

" Very well, Miss Mansfield, but what shall 
I do about Marjorie Purves? " 

" What about Marjorie? " Miss Mansfield 
looked as if she could not bear any more ill 
news just then. 

" She is in such a state of nerves and — and 
terror. No one can calm her. She was walk- 
ing with Jinks, you know, when it happened, 
and the poor child is beside herself." 

" Why? What does she say? " 

" She has not said anything. That is what 
frightens and puzzles me. Every time I try 
to question her she shakes her head and goes 
off into another crying fit." 

" But she must tell what it is. She knows 
something. Jinks must have said " 

Miss Mansfield stopped talking abruptly, 
and looked at Miss Stevens in a frightened 
way. 
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" You dan*t think it possible — Jinks would 
not do anything so— «o extreme** she faltered. 
*' I know she has not been happy here; it's not 
the sort of school for her and she's so betwixt 
and between all the girls, not fitting in with any 
particular age. But — there surely has not 
been cause enough to " 

" Oh, Miss Mansfield, nothing like that, I 
am sure," broke in Miss Stevens energetically. 
" Jinks is a sensible child for all her vagaries. 
She is not at all hysterical. Besides, she 
seemed very contented when she came back 
from her Thanksgiving visit. I felt quite 
cheerful about her, she went with the younger 
children so gladly.'* 

" Well, she must have said something to 
frighten Marjorie so, or something more hap- 
pened than any of you saw. We'll let Mar- 
jorie get over her first terror and then I'll 
question her. Bring the girls now, Miss 
Stevens." 

It was a subdued throng that dustered 
around the telephone that stood on Miss Mans- 
field's desk. That lady had never known such 
complete silence to reign among her girls, even 
in study hour. The only sound to break the 
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stillness was an occasional stifled sob from 
Marjorie Purves, still trembling and weeping 
in Miss Stevens's embrace. 

When the telephone bdl tinkled at last a 
great si^ swept the room; one or two of the 
more nervous screamed softly. Miss Mans- 
field took off the receiver and, as she heard 
Miss Davis's voice, repeated each sentence for 
the benefit of the breathless, listening crowd. 

" She is coming to, you say," Miss Mans- 
field repeated in tones of relief. " Nervous 
shock, the doctor says? She struck her fore- 
head when she fell and it stunned her? And 
nothing else? — Oh — ^her arm is broken, you 
say? Then the car must have struck her I — 
No? — Oh, she must have broken it when she 
fell? — ^Yes, Miss Stevens saw her stumble, but 
she is so li^t — Oh, it was twisted under her 
when she fell? Poor diildl — The doctor ad- 
vises what? " 

Miss Mansfield listened for some moments 
without repeating, replying, " Yes," or " that 
is quite satisfactory " at intervals. Then she 
himg up the receiver and turned to the roomful 
with her customary calm. 

" The doctor thinks that Virginia must have 
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thrown out her ann as she fell, probably to save 
herself, and it twisted under her and broke. 
They are going to set the arm at once, and keep 
her at the hospital orer night. Miss Davis 
will remain there with her, and Virginia will 
he brought back here to-morrow. All is well 
that ends well, girls, so we may take up the 
usual routine again. Miss Stevens, please ask 
Miss Dunbar to take Miss Davis's place in 
study hall, and will you please sit in her place 
at the diildren's dinner table to-night. Now 
you may all go, girls, all except Marjorie, 
please." 

Marjorie, in a fresh burst of tears, ran to 
Miss Mansfield and hid her face on her shoul- 
der. The other girls moved quietly out of the 
room, all except Madeleine Taylor, who 
paused, looking from Miss Mansfield to Mar- 
jorie as if she would like to ask a question. 

" What is it, Madeleine? Do you want to 
speak to me? " 

" Yes, please, when you are not busy." 

" Is it about lessons? I think Miss Dunbar 
can help you." 

" No, Miss Mansfield, it was not exactly 
about lessons, but — I'd better wait." 
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*' Yes, I tliink you had, Madeleine," an- 
swered Miss Mansfield gravely, smoothing 
Marjorie's hair and scenting fresh trouble. 

" Now, little girl," she said in a gentler tone 
than any of her pupils had ever heard her use, 
" what has frightened you so? Was it the 
shock of seeing Jinks so nearly in an acci- 
dent? '* 

Marjorie shook her head and struggled to 
keep back her sobs. 

" Then what was it? Had you and Jinks 
been quarreling? " 

" Oh, no, we'd — we'd never been such good 

friends before. But I — she " Marjorie 

burst into a fresh storm of weeping. 

Miss Mansfield got her calmed at last, 
enough to tell the cause of her fright. 

"We were talking about Jinks' troubles. 
The girls all believe she told on Rills and the 
rest — about their midnight feast, you know — 
and they are awfully down on her. Jinks says 
she didn't tell, but won't give away the girl 
who did. But she said she was so unhappy 
about it that sometimes she felt like — and then. 
Miss Mansfield, she gave a yell and ran toward 
the street. I heard her say something that 
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sounded like ' be killed ' and saw the automo- 
bile coming right toward her and — and " 

Marjorie broke down again. 

Miss Mansfield soothed* comforted and 
lauded her fears to scorn, and sent the child 
away at length, only to be confronted by Made- 
leine, very white and serious. 

" Miss Mansfield, I'm sure there's nothing 
in it, but I feel I really ought t» tell you. Do 
you remember the day you let Jinks go home 
with me to — to get some clothes? " 

Miss Mansfield nodded, dropping her eyes 
to hide the inroluntary twinkle that Made- 
leine's guilty faltering brou^t. 

" Jinks was very confidential that day. It 
seems that the walks we take bore her. She's 
used to having a big coimtry garden to play in, 
and to run about as she likes. She siud — I 
don*t want to be sensational, Miss Mansfield, 
and Jinks is a sensible little girl, generally. 
But she did say that it was the sameness, day 
after day, that she hated so. And that if we 
didn't go around the block sometimes, or at 
least cross the street, she said she bdieved she'd 
run out into the street and let an automobile 
run over her, just for a change." 
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" She couldn't hare meant itl " ejaculated 
Miss Mansfield in dismay. 

Madeleine, not knowing what Marjorie had 
told, looked vastly relieved. 

" Of course she couldn't have,** she re- 
sponded, mistaking Miss Mansfield's tone for 
indignation. " I was sure of it, myself, but I 
thou^^t I ou^t to let you know.'* 

" You did quite right, Madeleine, but please 
say nothing at all about it to any of the other 
girls." 

" Of course not. Miss Mansfield," answered 
Madeleine promptly, and hurried away with 
lightened heart. 

But Miss Mansfield was left to face a seri- 
ous problem. She knew that Virginia Bab- 
cock had not been happy or contented at school, 
but had the monotonous routine and restric- 
tions to which she had never been used, had 
they — could they have bad — such a terrible 
effect on the child as to make her attempt her 
own life? She had not seemed at all like that 
kind of child. 

*' I wish I could go up to the hospital and 
talk it aU over with Jinks,'* &ou^t the per- 
plexed teacher. " But of course that is im- 
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possible. I shall have to wait as patiently as 
I can till morning. I wonder when my tele- 
gram will reach Mrs. Babcock? If she is sttU 
away from home I trust they will forward it. 
This is a great responsibility." 

With a cheerful face but sinking heart. Miss 
Mansfield went about her duties, among otWe^, 
that of having Jinks' room prepared for iJie 
invalid. In telephoning a last bulletin at bed- 
time. Miss Davis reported that Dr. Hoare had 
arranged with the hospital to send a student 
nurse back with Jinks next day, to wait on her 
while her arm was healing, so a room must be 
prejMired for her, too. 

Most of the girls asked permission to have 
flowers sent in the next morning, and whoi 
Jinks arrived, about noon, her room was a per- 
fect bower. 

Although unaware of the depth of dismay 
into which her near-accident had plunged Miss 
Mansfield, Marjorie and Madeleine, Jinks was 
serenely satisfied with her position of wounded 
heroine, her only disappointment lying in the 
fact that the hospital doctor did not think her 
case desperate enou^ to call out the ambulance 
to cany her back to school. Instead, she 
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was sent in great state in Dr. Hoare's own 
car. 

" I feel myself to blame for your accident," 
Dr. Hoare had told her, *' and I must do every- 
thing in my jmwer to make it up to you. 
Please tell your mother that for me^ 83 sooti 
as she comes." 

" Oh, has Mother been sent for? Did they 
think me as badly hurt as that? " asked Jinks 
in a pleased voice. " Maybe she'll take me 
home. I wish it had been my leg that broke, 
and then I wouldn't have to take those horrid 
walks for a while." 

The doctor laughed. 

" Perhaps they'll let you off the walks, any- 
how," he said. " Invalids are always humored. 
And it is your left arm, so your lessons can go 
on without much interruption," he added 
gravely, but with a tivinkle in his eye. 

" How do you know I*m not left-handed? " 
answered Jinks pertly. " I don't see how Pll 
be able to write, anyhow ; the paper will wrig^e 
all around. Oh, dear," as a new thou^t struck 
her, " I hadn't written my bread-and-butter 
letter to Mrs. Weatherbyl How can I man- 
age it?" 
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*' Is Mrs. Weatherby a friend of yours? 
Perhaps I can take her a message? I am go- 
ing there to tea this afternoon." 

"Are X9U? Oh, please tell her all about the 
accident, and Uiat I hope she'll come to see me. 
I know she'll be interested. Please let her un- 
derstand that it might have been a very serious 
accident," added Jinks earnestly. " I always 
seem to have narrow escapes from being a real 
heroine. X think it's too bad." 

The girls made enough fuss over her, when 
she was brought down to Mansfield Park — 
looking a very interesting invalid indeed, with 
her arm in a sling, and her head bound up 
where the curbstone had made an ugly bruise 
on her forehead — to please even Jinks* vanity. 

As soon as Miss Mansfield coidd get every- 
one out of the room, on the plea of Jinks' need- 
ing a rest, she sent the nurse down-stairs for 
ice, and sitting down beside Jinks' bed said 
briskly; 

" Now, Virginia, please tell me all about it. 
Just how did the accident faapp^i? *' 

Jinks sat up in bed importantly. She very 
much liked being the centre of attraction. She 
was only sorry she had not more to tell. 
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" I tripped, or turned my ankle or some- 
thing," she said, " while I was trying to save 
the kitten." 

"The kitten? What kitten?" 

" Didn't Marjorie tell you ? The kitten that 
was playing in the street. It didn't hear the 
automobile coming at all — that's a dandy car 
of Dr. Hoare's, Miss Mansfield; as quiet as a 
mouse. He says he'll come some day and take 
me out for a drive. Will you let me go ? Now 
that I'm an invalid? " 

" Yes, yes, but the kitten, Virginia? ** 

" It was chasing its tail, and I thought 
surely it would be killed. I yelled at it, and 
ran out to shoo it away. I'm sorry I broke 
the rules. Miss Mansfield. Then I cau^t my 
heel on the curbstone and fell down. I might 
have known I'd turn my ankle sooner or later 
in those silly old shoes. I hope I spoiled them. 
But the kitten got away. I saw it shoot up a 
tree ts I fdl." 

With a sigh of distinct relief, Miss Mansfield 
rose. 

" I'm so g\&A it was raily a kitten,'* sHe ex- 
elumed, and Jinks looked up in surprise. 

** Did the girls think it was something else? " 
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she asked curiously. Had any of the girls told 
Miss Mansfield it was a larger animal? She 
hoped they had not been trying to scare her. 

Annie entered with a telegram which Miss 
Mansfield read and handed to Jinks. 

'* It is from your mother, Virginia. She is 
coming up to town and I am to telephone her 
this evening at nine o'clock, at the Hotel 
Metropole, to tell her how you are. I'm glad 
we have only good news for her." 

Jinks smiled and stretched out comfortably 
in her bed. 

" Mother'U be glad of an excuse to come to 
town," she said. " I hope you'll let her bring 
me lots of goodies." 

" You must not take too great advantage of 
your invalidism," chided Miss Mansfield, But 
she smiled, and hurried down-stairs. 

Hastening to the schoolroom, where the girls 
were assembled for afternoon study hour, Miss 
Mansfield put a very natural question. 

" Why did none of you girls tell me about 
the kitten? " 

Miss Davis had heard nothing about a kitten ; 
neither had Miss Stevens. 

" Virginia says she ran out into the street to 
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chase a kitten that she thou^t was gouig to be 
run over. Did not anyone else see it I " 

" I saw only Jinks," repeated Miss Stevens, 
who still shivered at the memory. 

One of the girls raised her hand for permis- 
sion to speak and said she did recollect seeing 
something grey, and others recalled a like im- 
pression. Some suppc^ed it only a shadow, 
others a bird; a few admitted it might have 
been a cat or dog. But none of them had given 
the grey shadow a thought, or connected it in 
any way with Jinks' extraordinary behavior. 

Miss Mansiield sighed over their lack of per- 
ception, but was mightily relieved to have 
Jinks' rash act so reasonably explained. 

" It was so like the child to give no thought 
to her own safety," she remarked privately to 
Miss Davis. 
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CHBISTMAS FLAmt 

All night it had beoi snowing, and the vil- 
lage of Gleadale was wrapped in a white 
mantle. Alice and little Eate Harding — ^the 
latter known as "little Kate" to distinguish 
her from her mother in the small town where 
nearly all the grown-ups knew one another well 
enough to be called by their first names — ^were 
looking out of the dining-room window. 

" It will spoil the skating," said Alice regret- 
fully. 

" But it wiU make splendid coasting; it's the 
moisty, packy kind of snow," answered little 
Kate. " Oh, there he is I " 

She had been watching, not the storm, but 
for the postman, who drove his runabout slowly 
through the thickening snow and stopped at 
the Hardings' gate. Little Kate snatched a 
coat from the rack in the front ball and ran out, 
reaching the gate before the postman had time 
Hi 
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to take his bundle of letters out of the bag and 
drop them in the box. 

" Hie, I'll take the letters, Mr. Brown," she 
called. " Where's your sleigh? " 

" I'll hare to get it out if thb keeps up. 
Nice weather for old Santy, isn't it? " 

" Yes, indeedy. Did you bring a letter for 
me?" 

" I guess there's one there — from your little 
friend off at boardin'-school, most likely. You 
an' she'll be cuttin' up some capers 'fore long, 
I guess, now that holiday time is comin'. Well, 
so long. Get up, Whitey," and the postman 
drove on about his business. 

Little Kate rushed back to the house, to re- 
ceive a scolding from her prudent older sister 
for running out without rubbers, and a caution 
to scrape the snow well off her shoes. 

" One from Jinks," called little Kate joy- 
fully. " I was sure there would be. Here, 
Alice, you take the mail to Mother. I hope 
her arm'll be well by Christmas," and little 
Kate settled down in front of the fire with her 
treasure. 

But it did not bring her the pleasure she had 
expected. Indeed, when she had read it only 
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half throu^ she gave a wail of disappointnunt 
and indignaticai and rushed into the other 
room -whext her mother was bu^^ with her 
sewing. 

" Oh, Mother, Jinks can't cornel She's not 
coming home for Christmas!" she wailed. 
" Oh dear, oh dearl " 

Mrs. Harding dropped the letter she was 
reading and lotted around, surprised and a 
little startled. 

"What has happened?" she asked. *' Is 
Jinks worse? " 

" No, she's as well as well can be. Her 
mother won't bring her." 

" Won't bring her? " echoed Mrs. Harding. 
" Is it a punishment for some new naughti- 
ness? " 

" Of course not," pouted little Kate. " I 
don't see. Mother, why you are always thinking 
Jinks is in need of being punished. I do think 
it's too bad. Here, you read the letter." 

" I'll do my best," smiled Mrs. Harding, sur- 
veying the untidy sheet. " Jinks' handwriting 
has not improved much at her new school." 

" That's because she has only one hand free. 
She says the paper slides around on the table 
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and she can't hold it steady. Shall I read it 
to you? ** 

" Please do," answered her mother, handing 
back the letter, and Alice, returning from an 
errand to the kitchen, sat down to listen, too. 

" * Dear Kate,' " began little Kate, reading 
slowly, and feeling rather relieved to have 
Jinks' occasional lapses in spelling escape her 
mother's eyes, " ' you are an old dear to write 
so often. It's rather fun being in boarding- 
sdiool, now I'm sick and can't have much les- 
sons. The girls are awful nice to me. They 
bring me flowers with packages of candy 
wrapped up secretly inside '—Oh, perhaps 
Jinks wouldn't have wanted me to read that," 
little Kate broke oflf to exclaim. 

" Never mind," smiled her mother. " I'm 
not a bit surprised, and I won't tell. Go on, 

dear." 

*' tet me see where I was — * wrapped up 
secretly inside the boxes. And they take turns 
reading aloud to me when they can get off 
going to walk. We've just finished " Scottish 
Chiefs," and it's great I 

" 'At least I l£ougbt it was great — ^I mean 
everything; having a broken arm, and the girls 
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nice to me. and Dr. Hoare sending books and 
flowers and games — ^imtil Mother came in this 
afternoon and said something that has just 
spoiled everything. 

" ' Whatever do you suppose, Kate? You'll 
never guess such bad news! She says we're 
not going home for Christmas I She says I 
need a change — did you ever hear such talk? 
And she means to take me down to Florida for 
the holidays. 

'"I'm just so miserable I I argued and 
cried, and was as hatefid as I could be, but it 
didn't do any good. I wish mothers were ever 
honest. Why can't she say she just wants an 
excuse to go herself? She knows perfectly 
well I hate it. Why, I'd almost rather stay 
here at school than that. No, I dcHi't suppose 
that's true, but I'm as mad as hops, and just 
sick about it. I don't see whatever I can do, 
'cause Mother says her mind's made up. I'm 
writing home to Father and maybe he'll be on 
my side. He is, sometimes. 

" ' But I do think, after all I've been 
through, I might have been let alone for two 
weeks. And all our good times I Oh, Kate, 
you and Alice talk it over and see if there isn't 
something I can do? 

" ' If we weren't watched so awful close at 
this prisony place, and it wasn't for the bother 
of having my arm in a sling, I'd try to run 
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away and come home. Then perhaps Mother'd 
let me stay there. But I'm not there and — oh, 
Kate, what's the use I I'm just bom unlucky, 
that's all. First a fashionable boarding- 
school with high-heeled slippers every night for 
dinner, and now Christmas in a Florida hotel! 
If you can think of anything awf uller, do write 
and tell me about it. It might cheer me up. 
" * Your heart-broken friend, 

"•Jinks, 
'* * P. S. — It's like the poor princess locked 
in the tower, isn't it? Only it isn't. I can't 
even get any fun over malong a story out of 
it.' " 

Little Kate folded the letter and thrust it 
back into its envelope. 

" There, Mother, did you ever hear of any- 
thing so perfectly horrid? Jinks is right 
about her mother just wanting an excuse " 

" Hush, little Kate, no criticizing of one's 
elders, please. I am sorry for your disappoint- 
meait." 

"Disappointment!" repeated little Kate 
bitterly. " Christmas just spoiled, that's all." 

" Yes, spoiled," echoed the usually serene 
Alice in a dejected voice. "At least, almost 
spoiled. You see, Mother, we'd counted on 
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Jinks to help us with the Christmas entertain- 
ment and " she stopped, overwhehned by 

the gap Jinks' absence would make. 

"What will Madge Elwell say?" wailed 
little Kate. " Jinks was to help her with the 
fairy on the Chr " 

"Fingers crossed, little Kate," broke in 
Alice wamingly. That expression had been 
adopted by the children whenever one of them 
was in danger of betraying a secret. 

Every Christmas it was the custom of the 
sons and daughters of the various mill-owners 
and managers of Glendale to give an entov 
tainment to the children of the mill-workers. 
They had formed a club for the purpose and 
each year planned a different form of decorat- 
ing the Christmas tree. The girls took turns 
at being head of this club, it being the duty of 
the chairman to invent a new kind of entertain- 
ment each year, and there was great rivalry 
among them in the effort to make each year's 
party jollier or more origin^ than the preced- 
ing season's. 

Jinks would have been dhairman this year if 
she had not been sent away to school, and when 
the responsibility fell on Madge Elwell's shoul- 
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den, she relied upon help and suggestions from 
Jinks at the last moment. The children were 
oitirely responsible for the entertainment, and 
were pledged, not only not to go to their 
parents for advice, but to keep the entire pro- 
gramme a secret among themselves, so that the 
fathers and mothers of the young committee 
were generally as surprised as those for whose 
benefit the entertainment was given. 

Little Kate was inclined to give up the whole 
party. Nothing mattered now that Jinks was 
not to be there to share their fun. But Alice 
was more resourceful. 

" Why can't we invite Jinks here to visit us, 
Mother, if Mrs. Babcock is going to be away 
for the holidays?" she suggested, and littk 
Kate seized upon the suggestion with wild de- 
light. 

" Oh, let's, let's 1 That would be more fun 
even than having her at her own house 1 " she 
cried. " Oh, Mother, do write and ask Mrs. 
Babcock at once. Alice, you are a perfect 
darling! ** And pausing to give her motiier a 
strangulation hug, little Kate snatched Alice 
up from her chair and whirled her aromid the 
ro(Hn in a perfect ecstasy of joy. 
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Mrs. Harding's heart sank. How could 
she assume the responsibility of Jinks Baboock 
for two whole weeks? What might not hap- 
pen? 

" Oh, girls," she exclaimed weaUy, " do you 
think it would be — ^be polite? Perhaps Mrs. 
Sabcock is right, and the child does need a 
change *' 

" Of course she needs a change — ^from that 
stufiFy old bom*ding-8chool here to Glendale," 
shouted little Eate jubilantly, " and she'll be 
here, here, here I Ri^^t here with us every 
minute. What fun, what fun I It's going to 
he the happiest Christmas we're ever had. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah 1 " 

In the face of such rejoicing, and the confi- 
doice of her daughters that she would fall in 
with their plan, Mrs. Harding had not the 
heart to say no. 

" I'll invite her," she promised, " but I can't 
guarantee that her mother will let her come, 
children, so don't set your hearts on it too com- 
pletely," 

" Oh, shell come," declared little Kate bliss- 
fully, and Alice added cannily: 

" Mr. Babcock is coming to dinner to-ni^t 
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and we'll get his permission. That will help a . 
lot. He's sure to say yes whea he sees bow 
much we really want Jinks." 

Mrs. Babcock had rather prided herself on 
the scheme of taking Jinks to Florida for the 
Christmas holidays. An entire change of air 
and scene would be sure to do the child good^ 
after the nervous shock she had su£Fered from, 
followed by the long confinement while her arm 
was healing. 

In Mrs. Babcock's opinion, nothing could be 
more delightful than a visit to Florida. Mrs. 
Babcock detested cold weather and found the 
winters at Glendale quite unendurable without 
frequent journeys and visits. Moreover, sev- 
eral people whom she admired were spending 
the winter in Florida and it was with the idea 
of meeting them that she concocted the plan of 
taking Jinks south for her health. 

As Jinks had guessed, Mrs. Babcock had 
been very willing to come up to town when the 
news of Jinks* accident reached her. Miss 
Mansfield's second telegram had soothed 
alarm, so there had been no anxiety concern- 
ing the diild's safety, only a strong sense of 
duty that she must see her daughter and assure 
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herself that everything was being don« for her 
welfare and comfort. 

She established herself luxuriously in a suite 
of rooms at the Metropole, and proceeded to 
overwhelm Jinks with every luxury she could 
think of — ^wine jelly, ices and cakes sent in 
daily from a neighboring caterer, and fruits 
out of season. Also a whole library of books 
and magazines as well as all sorts of toys and 
picture puzzles. 

Mrs. Babcock had many friends in town and 
as soon as they learned she was there, invita- 
tions poured in, and when Mrs. Babcock was 
not sitting beside her daughter's bedside she 
was lunching, dining, playing bridge or attend- 
ing concert or the theatre. 

Then one day came a note from an acquaint- 
ance in Florida and the brilliant idea of taking 
her " little invalid daughter " there for a 
change, burst upon her Uke an inspiration. 

Mrs. Babcock sat down and wrote her friend 
at once to engage rocHns, and interviewed her 
dressmaker for the making of suitable cos- 
tumes. 

Jinks^ wail of disappointment and her al- 
most open rebellion dashed Mrs. Babcodi's 
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joy for a time, but having determined that the 
trip was for Jinks' good, she was firm in her 
resolution. 

Jinks was very naughty. She threatened 
all sorts of rebellious acts, from running away 
to Glendale by herself to tddng her lame arm 
out of ihe sling aad injiuring it so that noth- 
ing short of hospital treatment would set it 
right. 

As being sent to the hospital would bring her 
no nearer home for Christmas, she abandoned 
this mad scheme and, as she had written little 
Kate Harding, the close oversight of Mansfield 
Park gave no chance to a would-be runaway. 
The case looked really hopeless. 

And then came Mrs. Harding's invitation, 
" like a life preserver thrown to a drowning 
man," thought Jinks. It was a very cordial 
note, and Mrs. Babcock could not doubt its 
sincerity. 

Mr. Babcock had written by the same mail: 

" — I dined with the Hardings this evening, 
and they suggest that, as you wish to join your 
friends in the south for a short visit, you per- 
mit Jinks to visit them here din-ing the Christ- 
mas vacation. It will be easier for the child 
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than a tedious journey after her illness, and as 
Alice and little Kate are keen (m the visit you'd 
better let her come. It will make your own 
trip pleasanter to be relieved of tiie respon- 
sibility, and as I may not be able to get away 
at Cbristmas after all, as I had hoped, I'll be 
glad to have the kiddie near by." 

When Mrs. Bibcock dropped Mrs. Hard- 
ing's note on Jinks' bed with a careless, " Read 
that and tell me what you think of it," Jinks 
was entirely unprepared for the good news it 
contained, for little Kate's explanatory letter, 
written at the same tune, had stretched itself 
out into such a volume of rejoicing that she 
missed the post, and her letter did not go off 
till the next morning. 

" Oh, Mother! " cried Jinks, " is it really 
true? May I go?" 

Her voice trembled with eagerness and the 
tears, which pain or grief could seldom bring to 
her eyes, flowed now in the fullness of her hap- 
piness. 

Mrs. Babcock surveyed her in wonder and 
amazement, not unmixed with bewilderment. 

" Do you really care as much as thatl " she 
exclaimed. " You'd really rather go to that 
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dull, stupid village with the cold and the snow, 
than with me to Florida? " 

Jinks sniffed and nodded dumbly. 

" If you'll go wiUiout me, and not make my 
staying behind spoil your visit," she managed 
to gurgle presently. 

And Mrs. Babcock hurried oS to keep an en- 
gagement, marrelling at tlK queer taste of her 
small daughter. 
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CHAPTER IX 

JINKS GOES YIBinNG 

The afternoon express was late. Slippery 
tracks and the holiday crowds had combined to 
put back all trains. Alice and Kate Harding, 
well wrapped in thick coats, mittens and 
goloshes, walked impatiently up and down the 
platform of the Glendale station, eager ^es 
struning down the track for a first glimpse of 
the expected train. 

Behind the station tlie waiting horses 
stamped now and then, sending forth a merry 
tinkle of their sleigh-bells upon the icy air. 
Mrs. Harding, cosily wrapped in a fur rug, sat 
watching the children from the slei^. She, 
too, longed for the train's arrivid, but chiefly 
tram anxiety to get the children home before 
they were rfiilled through. 

At last the longed-for whistle sounded, the 
smoke of the oncoming locomotiTe could be 
U8 
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seen over the top of the cut. and the long train, 
the cars steaming and ice-coated^ rolled in and 
came to a stop at the platform. It was not 
often that the through express stopped at 
Glendale, and curious faces were pressed to the 
window to see what had happened. They re- 
sented even a short additional delay. 

Mr. Babcock, one of the directors of the 
road, always travelled by this particular train, 
which by special arrangement stopped for him 
at his home station. He had gone up to town 
to see Mrs. Babcock off on her southern jour- 
ney, and to escort his small daughter back to 
Glendale. 

Alice and little Eate dropped the snowballs 
which they had been tossing to keep themselves 
warm, and raced down the platform. A small, 
thin figure in an enveloping fur coat and big 
black velvet hat leaped down the steps of the 
parlor car, nearly knocking down the amazed 
porter, and the three diildren were locked in a 
rapturous embrace. Everyone looking on 
smUed, and the passengers on the tardy train 
forgave the additional delay as they watched 
the little scene. They remarked with pity lliat 
the newcomer had the use of only one arm. 
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"Oh, girls, I'm so happy I" cried Jinks, 
catching little Slate's hand in her cme good one, 
and spinning her around in a circle, " I'm 
home, I'm home, I'm homel " 

Mr. Babcock's sleigh was at the platform, 
too, and the station agent helped the train por- 
ter carry across an armful of packages and suit- 
cases to it, as Overton, the Babcocks' chauffeur 
{under normal conditions, promoted from 
coachman but forced back by the weather to his 
old occupation) did not dare leave his horses 
to fetch the luggage. Then the grinning por- 
ter remounted his car and the train pulled 
out. 

Mr. Babcock crossed the platform to speak 
to Mrs. Harding, and Jinks suddenly remem-i 
bered her manners. 

" I haven't spoken to your mother! I didn't 
realize she was here, too," she exclaimed, and 
ran to the waiting sleigh. " Oh, Mrs. Hard- 
ing, are you sure you didn't mind lettmg me 
come? " she cried eagerly. " I'm going to be 
awfully good." 

" Well, mind you do," cautioned her father 
with a lau^. 

" Oh, I will. I've had lots of practice at it,** 
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sighed Jinks. " Good-bye, Father. Will you 
come and see me at little Kate's? Give my 
love to Gussie and all tiie rest. Tell them I'm 
coming up to the house to see them. There's 
Overton, now." She waved a friendly hand 
toward the other sleigh. " How does he like 
driving horses again? Oh, I'm so glad it's 
snowy." 

" Can I ^ve any of ymi a lift, Mrs. Hard- 
ing? I am going straight home." 

" Thank you, but I think the children would 
all rather tuck in here," smiled Mrs. Harding. 

" Then I'll take all the luggage and drop 
Jinks* things by the way. Jinks is to tele- 
phone the house whenever the children need 
the sleigh, Mrs. Harding. And is there any- 
thing else I can put at your disposal? " 

Good-byes were said, Mr. Babcock was re- 
minded that he was to dine with them that 
evening, and the sleigh, with a stamping and 
snorting of the chilled horses, was off. 

How the children chattered all the way to 
the house! There was so much village news to 
tell Jinks, so many questions for her to ask. 
Each shop and house they passed had to be in- 
quired about; were there any new stores 
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opened, did they have pretty Christmas things 
in them* how were all her friends, and what 
was the news concerning each? 

"And how is your arm getting on, Jinks? " 
asked Mrs. Harding anxiously, as soon as she 
could get in a word. 

" Oh, it's ever so much better, Mrs. Hard- 
ing. I may take it out of the sling for a little 
while every day, the doctor says. How do you 
like my fur coat, girls? It's a Christmas pres- 
ent. It hides my sling, anyhow." 

" 'Anyhow,' " echoed little Kate in astonish- 
ment. " Don't you like it, Jinks? I think it 
perfectly bee-u-tif ul ! " 

" Oh, the coat's all right," answered Jinks 
carelessly. " It's me that's wrong. I look like 
a monkey dressed up in fussy things. Won't I 
be glad to get into a nice warm sweater or two! 
Have you made a snow fort yet? We must 
choose sides and have a big battle. I speak to 
defend the fort. Little Kate, you and 111 de- 
fend agauist Alice and Madge Elwell, and 
we'll each choose sides for our armies.'* 

" Yes, but we won't have much time before 
Christmas for anything like that. Jinks. 
There's an awful lot to do about — you know," 
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and the diildren grinaed at one another mys- 
teriously. 

" We are nearly home," smiled Mrs. Hard- 
ing. " It is lucky you don't have to hold in 
your secrets much longer, for either you'd burst 
or I should have to go deaf and dumb," she 
teased. " Now, run up to your own rooms, but 
remember you must all be dressed promptly for 
dinner." 

With difficulty, Jinks remembered her man- 
ners enough to allow Mrs. Harding to alight 
from the sleigh first, then the three children 
were out with a leap and a whoop, and Mrs. 
Harding watched them with her heart in her 
mouth (as she realized it would be very often 
during the coming two weeks), for fear Jinks 
would injure the lame arm. 

" Here you are, girls," shouted Jinks, jerk- 
ing open her suit-case and tossing a big pack- 
age to each, Alice and little Kate. "And this 
one is for your mother." 

" But you shouldn't give us these till Christ- 
mas morning," objected Alice, who was a great 
believer in keeping Christmas presents until 
the proper time and never opened even a card 
until Christmas morning. 
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" But those aren't Christmas presents. 
They're just come-a-Tisiting presents," laughed 
Jinks. " I've got your Christmas presents in 
my trunk, and I hope you'll like 'em, 'cause I 
chose 'em myself. Father went with me to 
buy my Christmas presents and let me choose 
everything myself. It was great fun. Open 
those and pass 'em around," die instructed hos- 
pitably. 

The opened packages revealed two large 
boxes of very rich, very expensive chocolates. 

" Father went with me to buy these, too," 
Jinks explained, " and he said I could get any 
kind I wanted, so I chose those. I like 'em, 
and I knew you both would. I'm just starved 
for candy," and she helped herself largely. 

" Boarding-school girls always are," replied 
Alice wisely, following Jinks' example. " Tell 
us all about boarding-school. Jinks." 

" Yes, do," echoed little Kate eagerly, with 
her mouth full. "Have Rills and the rest 
found out yet who told on ttie feast? " 

" Oh, yes, I wanted to tell you about that. 
Laura owned up. Miss Mansfield made her 
after she'd found out from Marjorie Purves — 
oh, it was too funny I " She broke off to lauf^. 
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" It was the day of my accident. We were 
out walking, you know, and I was telling Mar- 
jorie how bad I felt about the girls thinking 
me a sneak, but that I couldn't tell on the girl 
who had spied. I said I felt so low in my mind 
about it all that I'd half a mind — I don't know 
what I was going to say, 'cause just then I saw 
that adorable kitten right in front of an auto- 
mobile, and I ran out to scare it away. 

"And — ^you'd never guess I That little goose 
of a Marjorie thought I was feeling so bad 
about the misunderstanding that I was trying 
to let the automobile run over met She didn't 
see the kitten, and neither did any of the rest. 
Isn't it too funny? 

" Marjorie carried on most awfully, and so 
of course Miss Mansfield got the whole story 
out of her. And then she — Miss Mansfield — 
made Laura own up to the girls that it was she 
who'd found out about the feast and told Miss 
Mansfield. Laura said she was doing it all 
for my good, but of course we all know it was 
because she was jealous over not being asked 
to the feast herself. 

" Do you know, Miss Mansfield's rather 
nice. I'd like her if she wasn't the head of a 
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fashionable boarding-school. Such a funny 
thing to choose to be, when she could live in the 
country and run a chicken farm or dairy, if she 
wanted — or even an orphan asylum." 

Bridget, the housemaid, passed the door and 
paused to say how do you do to the visitor. 
She so evidently had something to say that 
Alice questioned her and she admitted that 
Gussie, the chambermaid at Mrs. Babcock's, 
and Jinks' devoted admirer, was below in the 
kitchen and would like a glimpse of Miss Jinks. 

Whereupon Jinks produced three more boxes 
of candy, somewhat smaller and of gaudy deco- 
rations, and the three children rushed pell-mell 
down the back stairs, and Jinks cemented an 
old friendship with the cook and housemaid of 
the Harding establishment, and brought cheer 
to the heart of her loyal friend Gussie, by the 
presentation of the three packages. 

The children perched themselves on the 
kitchen table, and Jinks held forth to an ad- 
miring audience on the disadvantages of board- 
ing-sdiool. 

*' It isn*t anything like the story books m^e 
it," she declared. " The teachers aren't spymg 
dragons at all; they're just dignified ladies 
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with grown-up manners who don't care for 
jokes. And the girls haven't a spark of ' eut- 
upness ' in them. That one feast is the only 
scrape weVe got into. I put that into their 
heads, too, and beautifully thanked I got 
for it I" 

" The very idea of anybody thinking you'd 
ever tell on anyone. Jinks," put in loyal little 
Kate indignantly. " It just showed how little 
they knew you." 

Jinks sighed ecstatically. 

'* It's nice to be appreciated," she said, and 
Alice went into a howl of laughter in which the 
three maids, not at all imderstanding, joined, 
thinking it another of Miss Jinks* bits of fun. 

Jinks' hurt remonstrance was cut short by 
a shout and babble of voices outside, accom- 
panied by a violent and prolonged ringing of 
the front door-bell. 

" It's Madge and the other girls, come to see 
you," cried httle Kate, and the three children 
were down the hall in a flash, and had the front 
door opened before Bridget could reach the end 
of the passage. 

What with hearing Jinks' history of school 
life, rehearsed by her with cheerful willingness 
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before each new audience, and particularly the 
details of the accident; and then discussing 
plans for the approaching entertainment, the 
young visitors stayed so late that Mrs. Hard- 
ing was obliged to come to the library door and 
remind her own children that Mr. Babcock 
was coming for dinner, whereupon Madge and 
the rest beat a hasty and apologetic retreat, and 
the girls rushed up-stairs again. 

"Alice," said Jinks, pausing at the upper 
landing, " do you suppose your mother would 
mind very much if I slid down the bannisters? 
Just think how terribly many months it is since 
I've had a slide." 

" I know she wouldn't mind the sliding, but 
she'd be scared to death about your lame arm," 
answered Alice frankly. " I can see her nerves 
give a jump every time you move suddenly." 

" Well, I won't worry her any more than I 
can help, though my arm is nearly well," re- 
plied Jinks dutifully, and turned away from 
the polished, tempting bannister with a sigh. 

She found Gussie in the guest-room which 
had been allotted to her, unpacking her clothes 
and laying out a frock for dinner. 

" Hello, Gussie, this is just like old times, 
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isn't it? " she exclaimed heartily. " My, but it's 
nice to be home again; or anyhow, near home 
and among home faces." 

" It can't seem any nicer to you than for us 
to have you hack, Miss Jinks. We've missed 
you good Mid plenty." 

" Have you really, Gussie? It's nice to be 
missed. It gives me a tickly feeling up the 
back of my neck. Has everybody missed me? " 

" Yes, indeedy, and we was heart broke when 
we found out you wasn't to be at home. But 
Mr. Babcock said I was to come down every 
day to help you with your dressin' and the like, 
and your clothes are to go home to be washed. 
I hope you've learned not to be so hard on your 
clothes at school. Miss Jinks? " 

'* I don't get a chance to get *em dirty or 
torn there, Gussie, but I guess you'll be kept 
good and busy letting out tucks. My legs 
show too much and the older girls all call me 
babe. I don't Uke it. How's Ford? " 

" He's well, thanks, only grumbling a bit. 
I'm to see you every day, and Overton, too, 
when he drives you all out in the sleigh, but 
Ford says he won't get a chance to have more'n 
a peep at you, he's afeared, and he's jealous." 
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" He needn't worry. I'm coming up to the 
house a lot. And I've got fine Christmas 
presents for you all. I chose 'em myself." 

" Then we'll be sure to like 'em," responded 
Gussie heartily. '* Your father said there was 
some trunks up in the storeroom you'd be 
wantin' to look into. Ford says if you'll say 
whidi tiiey are he'll have *em all pulled out, 
ready to open." 

" I'm not sure which one has the stuff in we 
want. Perhaps you remember where all that 
fancy, flimsy white stuff was put that we used 
for the fair that time? And those elf cos- 
tumes, like flowers. It's for the Christmas 
entertainment, you know. I don't know as 
we'll need the elf suits, but it's well to have 
*em where I can put my hand on 'em. You 
must all come to Uie entertainment on Christ- 
mas night, you know." 

While the pair chattered, Gussie had been 
brushing Jinks' thick, unruly hair, tying a 
fetching bow on the lock at one side, and fasten- 
ing her white frock. Alice and little Eate ap- 
peared in the doorway, all dressed. Jinks' sling 
was adjusted and the three children marched 
demurely down-stairs to the drawing-room, 
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where Mr. Babcock, already arrived, was talk- 
ing business with his host. 

*' I'm to sleep in the guest-room with you," 
whispered little Kate as they walked behind the 
grown-ups into the dining-room. "Mother 
said I might." 

" Oh, I'm so glad," Jinks rejoined with a 
relieved sigh. *' I don't like being put in guest- 
rooms very well, and was hoping perhaps 
there'd be another bed put up in your room for 
me. Of course I knew it wouldn't be polite to 
say anything, but I am so glad we can sleep 
together, after all. Let's go to bed early so 
as to have lots of time to talk." 

" Yes, let's," agreed little Kate, and at 
a suspiciously early hour tixe children asked 
to be excused to go up to bed, pleading fa- 
tigue. 

" Of course that's only an excuse," smiled 
Mrs. Harding to Mr. Babcock when they had 
gone. " They'll whisper and giggle in bed 
until all hours of the night." 

Mr. Babcock watched his daughter out of 
the room with a wistful glance. He knew that 
his own great house on the hill would seon 
emptier and more silmt than ever when he re- 
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turned to it that erening, after listening to the 
pleasant prattle of his only child. 

" It is too bad he can't hare the child with 
him," thought Mrs. Harding pityingly, guess- 
ing his thoughts as she watched him. 

Mr. Babcock sighed and turned his attention 
with an effort to what his hostess was saying. 

" You must not let the child be a nuisance to 
you," he said. '* She is apt to be — ah — im- 
pulsive. Do you think school has done her 
good?" 

" Yes and no," answered Mrs. Harding 
candidly. " She seems subdued, almost sad at 
times, Mr. Babcock. I wonder if the school 
isn't a little too old for her? " 

" There are plenty of children her own age, 
and some even younger, in the school, I imder- 
stand." 

" Yes, but they are city children for the 
most part, and used to city ways. Jinks looks 
to me as if she needed a little more fresh air, 
but of course that may be only the result of her 
recent confinement. I am glad her arm is 
healing so quickly." 

While they discussed the question of Jinks* 
schooling down-stairs, from the grown-up point 
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of view, the three children put all thou^ts of 
past or future out of their heads. Jinks and 
little Kate " bumped " beds — a practice Jinks 
had discovered from the conversation of her 
elders at Mansfield Park, which, being inter- 
preted, meant pushing the two single beds close 
together, so that conversation could be carried 
on at less risk of being overheard — Alice joined 
them and the three, cuddled into a cosy heap, 
whispered and giggled rapturously, as Mrs. 
Harding had known they would. The 
" bumped " beds only softened the sounds that 
penetrated to Mrs. Harding's room. 

They talked and ate candy, and altogether 
had a perfectly lovely time until they had to 
make an effort to keep awake. Then, just as 
Mrs. Harding's patience was giving out, and 
she was starting down the hall, electric torch in 
hand, to bid them keep quiet, Alice, yawning 
prodigiously, betook herself to her own room 
and the house gradually settled down to its 
ni^tly silence, with only an occasional whis- 
pered afterthought from one guest-room bed 
to the other. Jinks fell asleep at length, 
soothed by the comforting sense that she had 
been restored to her throne. 
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TRIMMING THE TBEE 

Jinks had readied Glendale on the after- 
noon of the twentieth, and the four days before 
Christmas were a rushing, exciting time. In 
spite of going to sleep so late the night before, 
the children were up with the sparrows — cne 
can't say " with the lark " in winter — and 
clamoring for breakfast that they might not be 
late at Madge Elwell's, where a meeting of the 
executive committee — as Mrs. ElweU had told 
Madge was the correct name to give the or- 
ganhers — ^was to be held. 

In compliuice with the request Jinks had 
made of her father the evening before, Overton 
drove the big sle^ down to Mr. Harding^s 
house promptly at nine o'clock, and the girls 
helped pile parcels and boxes into it. Then 
they clambered in with ^Knits and laughter, 
Mrs. Harding looking on, anxious as usual lest 
Jinks' injured arm should come to grief. 

In the privacy of Madge's room, the fprls 
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unpacked the bundles and the plan of Uie 
Christmas entertainment was unfolded in 
detail to Jinks. 

" The first part is to be as usual," said 
Madge, who, being chairman, was given the 
privilege of explaining. '* The children are to 
recite and sing. For the tree decorations we 
are going to use all these glass icicles, and this 
frost work. Isn't it pretty? " 

She uncovered a box and held up several 
long, glittering streamers to Jinks' admiring 
gaze. 

" Oh my, oh me, how scrumptiously bee-u- 
tifull" cried the delighted Jinks. "What is 
it, and however in the world did you make it? 
Is it rock candy? " 

Her inquisitive tongue applied itself to one 
of the crystals and the other ^rls went into 
shrieks of lau^ter at the wry face she pulled. 

" It's alum," said Alice. " We've spent 
most of our funds buying alum. See, here's a 
lot more here." 

She uncovered a large, 3at box and showed 
branches of evergreen crusted with the same 
glittering crystals. 

'* Those are to go around the sides of the 
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room," explained Madge. " We are going to 
make the stage look like fairyland. Mother 
went up to town last week and bought the 
loveliest fairy dolls to go on the tree, all gauze 
and silver and gold paper. They're in that big 
box under the bed. Little £ate, pull it out, 
will you? Mind tiiat other box. It's got the 
balls in it." 

" Onl" exclaimed Jinks suddenly, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy, " I've got the beautiful- 
lest ideal Let's not have anything on the tree 
except white and silver things — no color at 
aU ^' 

" Oh, Jinks " began Madge in dismay, 

but Jinks hushed her with a wave of the hand 
and sat mute, her eyes fixed upon space. 

" Wait a minute," she said softly, " I'm 
thinking it out." 

The girls sat silent, motionless, except that 
Madge gently drew forth a square box and 
removed the lid, revealing a perfect riot of bril- 
liant color. 

" Yes," half whispered Jinks with a gentle 
sigh, " I see it now. Oh, girls, it will be lovely! 
The pure, pure white, all glittery, with silver 
shining whitely — ^the snow fairies all in white 
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with silver wands — the frost-covered branches 
— ^tfae li^ts in frosted white globes, like little 
winter moons — ^no, wait; there must be a wee 
bit of color — ^let me see." 

She pulled toward her the box Madge had 
been holding open, hoping that Jinks would be 
won over by its gorgeousness. She lifted the 
brilliant, shining balls out carefully, one by 
one, searching for the right bit of color. 

The others watched her anxiously. Madge 
was not at all sympathetic with the new plan, 
and neither Alice nor little Kate were entirely 
sure. Their idea of a Christmas tree was a 
mass of every color of the rainbow, the more 
the brighter. It sounded rather flat and cold, 
this all-white proposition. 

That is, Alice was not sure. Little Kate 
had not caught Jinks* vision yet, but she was 
sure it was going to be all right. It certainly 
sounded different from any Christmas tree 
they had ever had, 

"Perhaps it's gold you want?" suggested 
Madge hopefully, reaching over to help lift out 
the balls. " Or red? A Christmas tree 
wouldn't be a Christmas tree without red balls 
on it." 
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" Oh, yes, it would. This aae would," an- 
swered Jinks. " Here is what I want" Her 
voice went into a sort of chant as she selected 
her colors and unfolded her plan. " Away, 
'way at the back of the tree we'll hang these 
soft purple balls — they're the night shadows. 
Up near the top these few blurry blue oaes. 
You know the ni^t sky always gets paler to- 
ward the top. But there mustn't be many — 
just backgrounds. 

" All the tree must be in white and silver. 
X^et's not use these fairies with the gold on, 
Madge. There's enough without, and they're 
ni^t fairies, you know, dying through the 
snow — oh, we must have snowl " 

She thou^t a moment, then tucked that de- 
tail aside for the mmnent. 

" I'll think that out later. We're all to be 
dressed as fairies, aren't we? " 

" Yes, and Mrs. Mahoney has promised to 
lend us her little five-year-old Medora to float 
at the top of the tree. She's a perfect little 
beau^, you know, Jinks, all gold curls and 
blue eyes, like a wax doll, and she will float 
beautifully on the wires Mr. Jones is going to 
rig up for her. Father has promised to see 
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about it himself. Of course he doesn't know 
wliat we want the wires for. except that they're 
to be very strong." 

" Well, we'll all be dressed in white, like 
snow fairies, and " 

" Oh," interrupted Madge in dismay, " I 

hadn't planned it that way, Jinks " and 

Alice added practically: 

" Most of our costumes are made, and they 
are all colors of the rainbow." 

" Yes, I was going to make a sort of rain- 
bow of it," Madge concluded, watching Jinks 
eagerly for approval of her scheme, which she 
had thou^t a particularly brilliant one. 

" Oh, but " Jinks was beginning and 

stopped politely. " It's a lovely plan, Madge, 
only — don't you tiiink it would keep for an- 
other year? You know we all did look rather 
rainbow-y last year, when we dressed like 
waterfall elves, in different shades of water 
spray." 

'* Jinks is right there," laughed little Kate. 
" When you first told us your plan, Madge, 
Alice said it would be easy to carry out 'cause 
we all had our last year's costumes to 
use." 
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" Yes — ^perhaps it would be a little bit the 
same," admitted Madge reluctantly. 

" No, Dot ihe same," declared Jinks, who 
knew how it hurt to have one's ideas turned 
down, and wanted to spare Madge's feelings, 
" but perhaps if you save it for next year, it'll 
seem more different. Let's talk over my plan 
a little more first, and then if you don't like 
it, we'll go back to yomrs." 

'* But I'm afraid our mothers will never 
agree to make entirely new costumes, and at 
this late date," objected Alice, when the new 
scheme had been explained in detail. " It does 
sound quite wonderful, Jinks, but " 

" Oh, I'll manage the costume part," Jinks 
assured them in her most lordly manner. 
" You know I haven't made any contribution 
yet, and mine'U be the costumes. Overton can 
drive us over to the Forks right after lunch 
to buy tarletan and Gussie'll make the things. 
There won't be much sewing, because tarletan 
doesn't need hemming or anything of that sort, 
and besides. Father will let me hire that poor 
Miss Gibbs, down in the village, to come up 
and help. I heard your mother telling Father 
last night, Alice, that she needed work, and was 
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so proud she was afraid she wouldn't take a 
' poor basket.' If she helps to make the cos- 
tumes she'll feel she has a right to come to the 
entertainment, even if she hasn't any children 
to bring. We'll give her a special invitation, 
and have a big present for her. 

" And, girls, let's not tell our mothers we've 
changed about the costumes. It will make 
everything so much more of a surprise. I'll 
tell Father I want to charge some things that 
we need, over at the Forks, and that Miss 
Gibbs is to help make the trimmings. Won't 
it be fun? 

" And, Madge, you say Mr. Jones is to be up 
above, pulling the wires that hold Medora 
above the tree? Well, then, why shouldn't he 
have some bags of white confetti up there, and 
shake it down, very gently, to make a snow- 
storm?" 

" Oh, Jinks 1 " breathed litUe Kate raptur- 
ously, " how perfectly lovely that will bel " 

" But where are we going to get the white 
confetti? " demanded the practical Alice. 
" They never have much confetti at the Forks 
at any time, and what little they do have is 
always the mixed color kind." 
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" We can make it ourselTes, eaafly enouj^** 
declared Jinks. " We'll buy the white tissue 
paper over at the Foiks, and cut it oursdves. 
Let's do it up at our house, where nobody'll 
see. Gussie won't tell if we make a mess. 
Can't just us four do it, without telling the 
others? Madge, appoint us a committee to cut 
confetti. And may I use the telephone? 
What time shall I tell Overton we want him? 
What time do we have lunch, Alice? ** 

"At one o'clock, and I'm afraid it's almost 
that now," exclaimed Alice, jumping up in 
some alarm, for none of the children had paid 
any attention to the flight of time, and thanks 
to the box of candy little Kate had brought 
along, none of them felt particularly huugiy. 

" Then I'll say half-past one. We'll be 
finished by then, won't we? We must get an 
early start so as to bring back the stuff and get 
the costumes started. Let's stop on the way 
and see if Miss Gibbs can go up for a few 
hours' work this afternoon. You are coming, 
Madge, of course? " 

Jinks was in her element, planning, ordering, 
executing. Fashionable boarding-school and 
tedious walks were forgotten. And for once 
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there was no one to thwart her pkns. Her 
father was inclined to humor any whim of the 
returned daughter whom he had missed more 
than he would admit to anyone; the houseful 
of admiring servants were only too glad to 
carry out her wishes, glad to have the move- 
ment Mid stir of young voices in the house 
again, and Mrs. Harding, her hostess, confined 
her authority to seeing that dry boots were put 
on when necessary, meals eaten with some de- 
gree of regularity, the bedtime hour not too 
long delayed each night, imd that Jinks' lame 
arm came to no harm. 

Luckily for Mrs. Hardin^s peace of mind, 
she never knew how Jinks, alone with the chil- 
dren, took advantage of the doctor's permission 
" to exercise the arm a little daily " to dispense 
with her sling almost entirely. 

The days were all too short for everything 
that had to be done. Yet with all the rush and 
bustle there was no irritation, no ill humor. 
The holiday spirit prevailed. 

In the bri^t, sunny sewing-room of the 
Babcock house, Gussie and Miss Gifabs 
snipped, stitched and chatted. The hum of the 
sewing-machine had a cheerful, busy sound. 
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The two were happy and contented ovct their 
pretty work. 

Across the broad hall, in the room that be- 
longed particularly to Jinks, known as the 
schoolroom, the four girls chattered and 
snipped white tissue paper into minute dots 
and stars and triangles, " to make it as much 
like snowflakes as possible," Jinks explained, 
while down-stairs Ford outshone himself in the 
contrivance of new kinds of sandwiches, and 
the cook made all of Jinks' favorite cakes and 
cookies to accompany the hot chocolate that 
was consumed in the schoolroom in alarming 
quantities. 

Many hours were spent at the big town hall, 
too, where the Christmas entertainment was to 
be held, and Mr. Jones, the village electrician, 
was kept busy stringing wires and telegraph- 
ing orders to town for a fresh supply of frosted 
white globes. 

The entertainment was on Christmas ni^t, 
and on the twenty-third a full committee of 
young people assembled at the hall; the morn- 
ing to be devoted to a final rehearsal of recita- 
tions and the rest, and the afternoon to the 
solemn work of trimming the tree. This date 
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had always been chosen because the day before 
Christmas was always too full of important 
personal matters. The programme was al- 
ways divided into two parts, the first part con- 
sisting of recitations by the village children, 
and sometimes a little play, during which 
the trimmed tree, at the back of the stage, 
was hidden behind a green curtain until 
part two of the programme, when the cur- 
tain was withdrawn and the presents given 
out. 

" Everybody get ready for the dress re- 
hearsal," commanded Madge, calling the meet- 
ing to order. "Jinks, Carrie Stebbins is going 
to recite ' Seein' Things at Night ' and I told 
her you'd help her with it. And we're going 
to hoist Medora to-day. Mr. Jones promised 
to be here at half -past eleven, so hurry up, 
girls, and get things going. We can't keep 
Mr. Jones waiting, you know." 

The rehearsal proceeded, as all such events 
generally do, with many hitches and delays. 
Mr. Jones was late, his pulleys stuck, and after 
being suspended more by her heels than her 
head, by reason of the sticking pulley, Medora 
wept and declared she would not be a fairy. 
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It was a horrid thing and she wanted to go 
home. 

Jinks soothed her and cheered her with 
candy, and promised her that if she would only 
try once more, it would be all right. Didn't 
she see Mr. Jones working with the wires? Of 
course he wouldn't let her drop. But Medora 
had been hadly frightened and for a time it 
looked as if she could not be persuaded to fill 
the part giren her, and that the tree would have 
no guardian fairy fluttering over it. 

Madge was broken-hearted, for the idea of 
the fairy had been hers, and she considered it 
tiie crowning glory of the entire evening. 

" It won't any of it be mine if Medora backs 
out," she confided ruefully to Alice, " now that 
we've adopted Jinks* plans for the trinmiing. 
What can we do to Medora? I'd like to spank 
her, I would." 

'* I should too," agreed Alice, who was tired, 
" but we daren't. She's such a cry baby that 
she'd be sure to tell her mother and that would 
end it all. Oh, see, Jinks is going up on the 
wires! Whatever is she domg that for? " 

The two ^rls rushed across the room to 
where an admiring crowd was clustered around 
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Jinks and the pretty, plump infant who was 
afraid to be a fairy. 

" See, Medora," Jinks was saying, " il^s fun. 
Just watch me. This is the way to do it. And 
think what everybody will say when they see 
you, 'way up among the pretty lights. Won't 
they all be surprised? " 

"Jinks is showing Medora how easy it is," 
little Kate explained to Madge and Alice, 
" and how perfectly safe she'll be up there." 

At the signal agreed upon, Mr. Jones 
worked his pulleys, now properly adjusted, and 
Jinks slowly rose to the top of the great, un- 
trimmed evergreen that had already been 
erected at the back of the stage. 

*' See, Medora, you must cock up your f^t 
this way, you know," she called down, " and 
hold out your arms like this, as if you were 
really flying." 

" Oh, Jinks, do mind your bad arm," called 
Alice wamingly, as the black silk sling was 
abandoned and Jinks' two arms were stretched 
gracefully outward. 

" My arm's all right," she answered with a 
reassuring grin. "Am I exactly over the tree, 
girls ? Now, Mr. Jones, you can tie the wires." 
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" Hold still, Miss Jinks," shouted the distant 
voice of the electrician, like a perspiring cherub 
up aloft, " I've made her fast and I want to 
run down to have a look from below." 

" Aye, aye, sir," laughed Jinks, and began to 
place her arms in different poses, to make the 
children laugh. 

It all looked so easy and delightful that when 
Jinks was lowered again, little five-year-old 
Medora was quite willing to take her turn, and 
forgetting her nervous terror, thoroughly en- 
joyed her experience. 

" Now we're all right, girls, and I must get 
home to my dinner," said Mr. Jones as he 
lowered the now laughing child carefully to the 
floor. " You won't need me again till Christ- 
mas evening, will you? ** 

" Oh, Mr. Jones, can't you stop in on your 
way home from work this afternoon? " ex- 
claimed Jinks in a disappointed voice. " We 
want so much to try our white lights." 

" Sorry, miss, but I've got a job out at the 
Nortons' that'll keep me till most six o'clock, I 
reckon. The lights is goin' to be all right, I 
promise you. The globes ain't all unpacked 
yet, but I'll get 'em screwed into position to- 
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morrow morning, sure thing. There goes the 
noon whistle. Good-bye> little 'uns." And 
he hiirried away. 

Good-natured mothers all over the village 
had ordered luncheon that day for half-past 
twelve, so that the committee could get back 
to the hall and make an early start on the trim- 
ming of the tree. There were twdve boys and 
girls, all told, and they worked busily all after- 
noon. Madge, as chairman, had kept the 
change of plans a secret from the committee as 
a whole, because she and her " executive com- 
mittee " thought that the fewer who knew the 
secret of the great surprise the better. 

Jinks, so confident of the beauty of her 
scheme, lost faith as the afternoon progressed. 
In the dull, fading light of the big, empty hall, 
the laden tree failed to glitter and charm as she 
had pictured it doing. The 'strings of alum 
looked heavy and dull, the glass icicles grey; 
even the strings of cut glass beads and prisms 
which Jinks had discovered in the storeroom at 
home, removed from an old chandelier which 
Mrs. Babcock had considered too gaudy; even 
these failed to reflect the opalescent lights they 
had given out in the attic. 
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The diildren were tired out and spiritless, 
uid when the tranendous work was finished, 
and they paused at the end of the bare hall to 
look back at their woi^ more eyes than Jinks' 
were filled with tears. 

Madge Elwell went home and had a good 
crying fit, declaring that everything was horrid 
and a failure. At which her mother only 
smiled, petted her till the tears ceased to flow, 
then put her to bed and sent up a most deli- 
cious little dinner on a tray. 

Jinks did not cry;, but she was most astonish- 
ingly silent through dinner, and when she and 
little Kate retired to their room soon after- 
ward, she threw herself dejectedly across 
the bed and lay staring moodily at the ceil- 
ing. 

" It's always the way, little Kate. When- 
ever I put my finger into any pie I spoil it. I 
don't know how it is, but nothing ever turns out 
the way I expect it to. I dreamed that Christ- 
mas tree, Kate, and it was the beautifullest, 
dreamiest, loveliest thing you could think of — 
all glittery and mooney and — and dreamy. 
And yet, look at the old thing I Ugly and 
grey, and lumpy I " 
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Her voice broke, and she brushed her hand 
roughly across her eyes, like a boy. 

" Never mind, Jinksy dear, don't worry," 
little Kate comforted her. " We all thou^t 
it sounded lovely, and we know it was meant to 
be so. And I'm sure it will look different with 
the lights on it." 

" Yes, of coxirse it needs the lights; they'll 
make a difference," replied Jinks more hope- 
fully. " And it wouldn't have seemed so bad 
to-day if everybody hadn't thought it was. 
We'll just have to wait and see, little Kate. 
Anyhow, I meant well." 
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UOHTB OUT 

Chbistmab Ete dawned cold and clear. 
Jinks had slept well and her discouragemoit 
of the ni^t before melted away like dew under 
the kindly sun of well-doing. 

As she dressed a recollection of the tre^ as 
it had looked in the dim twili^t of the hall, 
flashed across Jinks* mind, and she shuddered 
at the thought of the failure she had made of all 
Madge's brilliant schemes. 

" Perhaps it isn't too late to change it," she 
thought miserably. " Maybe this afternoon 
we girls can slip off and stick a few colored 
balls on here and there." 

Cheered by which prospect, she turned her 
attention to the work of the moment, and as 
the busy, happy day passed, forgot again the 
great, white trimmed tree awaiting its load of 
gifts and crown of light, in the big deserted 
town hall. 

The hours flew by on wings. The aftemocm 
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was devoted to hanging garlands and bunches 
of holly and mistletoe in the Harding house, 
which glowed with Christmas cheer, and after 
dinner the three children, warmly clad and 
cuddled under fur rugs, drove about the town 
delivering Christmas baskets at the bouses of 
the mill operatives. 

It was like playing Santa Claus to watch 
Overton deposit the heavy basket at a door, 
knock and scurry back to the sleigh, to drive off 
with a floiirish and a merry chime of bells, be- 
fore a thank-you could be bellowed out from 
the opened cottage door. 

Christmas morning was hilarious. The 
three girls were so busy and excited, opening 
packages and emptying stockings, that it was 
a scramble to get dressed in time for church. 

It was not until they were seated at table 
for the two o'clock Christmas dinner, at which 
Mr. Babcock and Jinks were the only guests, 
that a thought of the mill children's tree, and 
the changes she had planned to make, occurred 
to Jinks. 

And as they rose from the table, a message 
from Madge Elwell promptly put it out of her 
head again. Madge brought bad news. 
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" What do you suppose has happened." she 
exdaimed in dismay. " Little Medora Ma- 
honey is ill in bed with sore throat and can't be 
the fairy on the tree to-night 1 " 

The four girls stared at one another in dis- 
may. 

"What a shame I" "Who else can we 
get? " and *' We'll have to give it all up I " came 
in a dismal chorus. 

" We can't get anybody else,'* said Madge 
positively. " None of the other mothers would 
let their children be hoisted up there. We had 
to do an awful lot of persuading to get Mrs. 
Mahoney's permission, didn't we, Alice? And 
between you and me, girls, I've got my doubts 
about that old sore throat business. I believe 
Medora's scared, or else her mother is, and 
is backing out. Oh, dear, what can we 
do!" 

They bemoaned and bewailed the situation 
for some moments, then Jinks, as usual, came 
to the rescue. 

" I tell you what, girls, rU be the fairy on 
top of the tree," she exclaimed. " I'm not 
pink and white like Medora, but I can wear 
her pink tights and fluffy skirts, and Madge, 
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you can get one of the other girls to take my 
place down below, to give out presents." 

"But, Jinks, how about yoiu- lame arm?" 
protested Alice. 

" I can keep it out of the sling, if that's what 
you mean, and the chances are I won't use it 
half as much up there as if I was nmning 
around reaching presents off the tree. Of 
course — if you think I won't do " 

" Of course you'll do, you little old dear," 
cried Madge, squeezing her. " I was just 
wondering if — you aren't much heavier than 
Medora — would the wires hold you? " 

" I'm a good deal heavier, but Mr. Jones 
hoisted me day before yesterday, when I was 
showing Medora how, and the wires held." 

" And you did it all a heap better than 
Medora, you put more meaning into it, and I 
think you'd make a perfectly scrumptious 
fairy," exclaimed little Kate in delight. 

" I wish I had yellow curls. We couldn't 
get a wig anywhere, could we? Well, I don't 
see why I couldn't have curls, even if they 
aren't golden, I'll have Gussie do my hair up 
in cuil papers! Come on, girls, she's up-stairs 
now. We can sit up in our room and have a 
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joUy talk and play with <nir presents vliile the 
curl papers ' take.' Won't everybody be sur- 
prised to-night I Alice, Father told your 
mother he'd surely go> didn't he? Oh, I think 
it will be finel " And Jinks, quite curied 
away by the tfaou^t of the new part she was 
to play, swept tiie girls around the room in a 
whirl of delist. 

" Everybody'li be looking up at me, floating 
aroxmd up there above the tree," she thou^t as 
she dressed for the entertainmrait, " and I don't 
make such a bad looking fairy, now that my 
hair's frizzed. Oh, dear, I do hope the tree 
will light up something like I expected it to I " 

The first half of the evening's programme, 
as has been said, consisted of recitations and 
dialogues by the village sdiool children, and 
the hall was crowded with proud parents and 
relatives. The performers, in clean white 
dresses and smooth hair, sat, nervous and wrig- 
gling, in the front row, and Jinks and her 
friendsy peeping* through the green curtain 
that screened the giant tree and its attendant 
fairies, could see little lips mouthing the words 
that threatened to escape frightened memories. 

The village hand played a Christmas carol 
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to open festivities, and at a given signal the 
entire audience rose and joined in the beautiful 
old Christmas hymn, " It Came upon the Mid- 
night Clear." 

Jinks yielded the peep-hole in the curtain to 
little Kate's turn, and glanced behind her at the 
great tree. It stood, decked and ready, scores 
of frosted globes, not yet lighted, showing like 
snowballs through tiie branches, the foot 
heaped high with gifts and bags of candy, all 
systematically tagged with the name of the one 
to receive each. 

The side lights flashed unexpected glints of 
a>lor from the prisms and cords of alum, and 
Jinks' heart grew lighter. 

" It isn't going to be so bad," she tbou^t 
hopefully. " The lights will make a lot of dif- 
ference, just as I supposed. I hope it'll be a 
success, for Madge's sake. If it doesn't light 
up properly, I shan't blame Madge if she never 
speaks to me again." 

The recitations were a brilliant success. At 
least each family considered that the share con- 
tributed by their son or daughter was a finished 
performance, and the general effect was most 
satisfactory. Then followed an interlude of 
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subdued whisperiiig and rustling of pro- 
grammes, while on the stage, behind the green 
curtain, all was bustle and morement. 

The girls who were to act as distributing 
fairies took their places. They looked very 
pretty and dainty in their crisp white frocks 
and wings. Half a dozen boys, who were to 
help hand out the gifts, were dressed in white 
knickerbockers and jackets, with long pointed 
white caps, as snow elves. Madge, as queen, 
stationed herself in front of the tree, her wand 
with its great silver star in one hand and the 
list of names in the other. Madge's father had 
the end of the wand fitted with a dry battery 
torch, so that the star flashed with a silver li^t. 

Mr. Jones wished to hoist Jinks into her 
place, to make sure his pulleys were working 
properly, before he turned the electric U^ts on 
the tree, so that Jinks was unable to see the 
effect of her color scheme. Sut she felt more 
cheerful as to the ultimate success, for, on her 
journey aloft, she caught sparides and flashes 
as the light struck branches here and there. 

Mr. Jones had arranged his wires very 
cleverly, and Jinks found her position really 
quite comfortable. The belt that passed under 
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her arms was broad and snug, and her ankles 
rested easily in a sort of stirrups. There were 
other wires, fitted with bracelets, bound with 
white cloth, to support her outstretched arms, 
but they were loose enough to permit her to slip 
out her lame arm if it grew tired. 

*' This is fine," she thought gleefully. " I 
wonder what Father will say when he sees me 
up here. I hope my hair sticks out enough to 
show that it's ciirled. Oh, there go the lights. 
I wish I could see how they look," and she 
craned her neck downward until she got a crick 
in it. 

The sound of a subdued, long drawn out 
"Ohl " followed by hushed handclapping of the 
committee below, set her blood tingling. The 
tree did look pretty, then, after all. She was 
so ^ad Madge would not be disappointed. 

But neither she nor any of the young people 
were prepared for the effect upon the audience 
when, at the given signal, the big green curtain 
was rolled up and revealed the brilliant, spark- 
ling, frost-laden tree, with its myriad flashing, 
diamond-bright facets and soft, frost-white 
glows. 

For a long moment complete silence fell 
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upcm the crowded hall, and the chOdren, not 
understanding that this was the most perfect 
tribute, felt suddenly anxious and heartsick. 
Then an immense applause burst forth, a thun- 
dering, spontimeous applause, accompanied by 
shouts and squeals and laughter of sheer ad- 
miration. Children stood up in their seats to 
see better, men called out " bravo," and women 
waved their handkerchiefs. Never had the 
' young people had such an ovation. It lasted 
fully five minutes. 

And then, just as something like quiet set- 
tled down, Mr. Jones began to manipulate his 
bags of confetti, and a soft, gentle snow 
sprinkled down upon the fairy scene. The 
hubbub broke loose again for another five min- 
utes or more. 

From her lofty perch. Jinks was able to 
study the different faces in the great audience 
and read surprise and delight in every one. 
Her heart beat high with triumph as she real- 
ized that it was her work they were all admir- 
ing — ^the work of her brain. Oh, it was splen- 
did to do great things 1 

She glanced toward the comer where her 
father was sitting with Mr. and Mrs. Harding. 
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She saw him lean over, whisper something to 
Mrs. Harding, and then they both lifted their 
eyes to her. Jinks smiled, and ventured to 
wave a hand. She saw, mingled with the sur- 
prise in Mrs. Harding's face, a little anxiety, 
anxiety for the lame arm. 

At last the clapping ceased and Madge 
stepped forward to recite her little speech of 
welcome and invitation to the children to come 
up for their gifts. As she stepped back into 
her place she read out the first name on her list, 
and the procession commenced to file up. 

Jinks thoroughly enjoyed watching the faces 
of the different children as they advanced in 
turn, some shy, others eager, still others merely 
greedy to see what they would receive. She 
was gratified to see Miss Gibbs's start of sur- 
prise when her name was called, and to see the 
tears of joy in the little old mother's eyes as 
her elderly daughter walked shyly forward. 

" It's lots nicer to do things for that kind of 
people, who never expect things, and who have 
so little fun," thou^t Jinks sagely. " When 
I grow up, I'm going to go about doing good 
all the ti — — Why, whatever in the world 
has happened 1" 
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Suddenly, without a twitch or wink of warn- 
ing, all the li^ts in the great hall, including 
those on the huge Christmas tree, went out. A 
hush fell upon the company, a hush of surprise. 
Then a child screamed and there was an anx- 
ious movement among the seats. Mr. Bab- 
cock and Mr. Harding rose at once and called 
out reassuring words, to avert a panic. 

" Don't move," they shouted. " Everyone 
sit quite still, please. Nothing has happened; 
the lights will be on again in a moment." 

Their words calmed the growing excitement 
and the audience settled back quietly in their 
seats, whispering and even joking in the sud- 
den darkness. 

Poor Mr. Jones was in a great flutter. 
What could have happened? What had gone 
wrong? 

" Miss Jinks, Miss Jinks," he called down 
softly, " hold real still like a good child while 
I run down to see if a fuse has blown out. I'm 
tying the wires." 

Heretofore he had not trusted to tying the 
wires, for Jinks' weight was considerably 
greater than little Medora's, and he had held 
them secure in one hand, manipulating the bags 
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of confetti, which formed the snow-stonn, with 
the other. 

The darkness seemed to lessen as the eyes of 
the crowd grew accustomed to a lack of light. 
The particular child who had been receiving 
her gift at the moment of the eclipse, and who 
had stood rooted to the spot with terror, gained 
courage presently to run back to her parents> 
while the elves and fairies began to scrape up 
the fallen " snow " and toss it to one another. 

Jinks, suspended aloft, craned her neck to 
watch the fun. Perhaps she wriggled more 
than she knew, perhaps Mr. Jones had not fast- 
ened the wires as securely in the dimness as he 
had intended. Whatever the reason, the audi- 
ence, just getting its nerves quieted, received 
another shock. 

The darkness was pierced by a shriek, a sud- 
den terriiic crash, more screams — and silence. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE DESCENT OF A FAIBY 

IKBTA29TLY all was confuslon in the haU. 
Every parent who had a diild on tiie stage 
rushed forward. Mr. Babcock was first to 
reach the platform, Mr. Harding close on his 
heels. A huge, dim mass showed the location 
of the Christmas tree, but it was not at all in 
tiie ri^t position. The enormous b«e was 
lying on its side, garlands, streamers and rem- 
nants of glass globes in a tangled heap on its 
fallal branches, and strewing the floor around. 
A band of fri^^tened boys luid girls were 
clustered about it, and the boys were making 
vain efforts to lift the heavy branches. 

" She's under therel Jinks is under there! *' 
cried the children in a terrified chorus as the 
two gentlemen leaped up the steps, and little 
Kate, half out of her wits with terror, clutched 
her father around the knees, shrieking, " Oh, 
Father, Father, save Jinks! She's killed. I 
know." 
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" Hush, Kate, control yoursdf," chided her 
father sternly. " Don't make matters worse. 
Here, Babcock, I'll lend you a hand. Stand 
back, all you children. Ah, Stebbins, Ma- 
honey, that's good. Step forward, here. Now, 
all together. Keep the children and women 
back." 

" Has anyone any matches? " called Mr. 
Babcock. " Where's Jones? Where's the 
janitor? Send somebody for lamps or can- 
dles." 

" Here I am, sir,** called Mr. Jones's voice 
from the crowd at the foot of the platform 
steps. " There's nothing wrong with the fuse. 
The trouble must be from outside. Let me 
by, please. I have a torch." 

Way was made for the electrician as he 
flashed his dry-battery torch, and he hurried to 
the side of the men who were raising the tree. 
A hush fell upon the crowd as they watched the 
lifting of the laden branches, a hush that was 
broken by an amazing sound— ^e gurgle of 
laughter. Indignant glances were cast about. 
Who could be heartless enou^ to laugh at 
such a moment? 

" I'll never forgive whoever did that," called 
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the voice of little Kate Harding into the dark- 
ness. 

" Steady there," sounded her father's voice; 
but not in reply to Kate's indignant speech. 
He was directing the men around the tree. 
" Come this way a bit farther, Stebbins, beside 
me. Mind where you step; there's a child un- 
der there." 

At this several women sobbed and little Kate 
clung to her mother, who had just succeeded 
in pushing her way upon the stage. 

" Turn your lig^t up there toward the top, 
Jones," instructed Mr. Babcock. " Now, men, 
steady. Ready, Harding? " 

Slowly the big tree righted itself. It was a 
weird scene; the men laboring like giant 
shadows in the dimness, the tiny, bright flash 
of the electric torch bringing out now a filmy 
bit of white tulle, now a man's face, earnest 
and strained, and again the rainbow gleam of 
a prism. 

Then tHe laughter broke forth again, but 
fainter and ending in a gasp of pain. And 
they all recognized it as Jinks* laugh. 

And then, just as suddenly, just as inex- 
plicably as they had gone out, the lights flashed 
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on again, and the hall was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

The crowd blinked and winked and stared. 
In the centre of the stage, surrounded by bits 
of broken glass and twigs of evergreen, heavy 
with their alum frosting, sat Jinks, a crumpled, 
startled fairy. 

" OhI " she exclaimed, " whatever happened? 
Was it my fault? Have I spoiled the enter- 
tainment? " 

" No matter what you've spoiled, if you're 
not hurt," replied her father in an amazingly 
tender voice, as he stooped over her. "Are you 
hurt, child? " 

" I'm afraid I am, a little," answered Jinks, 
rubbing her lame arm gingerly, " but it isn't 
much." 

" Oh, dear, you poor little ^rl, is it that 
arm again?" cried' Mrs. Harding, kneeling 
down beside her. " I've been afraid of 
that." 

" Perhaps I can help," sounded a new voice 
in the audience, and Dr. Penton, the Babcock 
family physician, made his way through the 
crowd. 

" I happened to be driving home from a case 
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when the li^ts went out," he explained to Mr. 
Babcock, " and Tonuny Stebbins rushed by, 
yelping like a terrier with a tin can tied to his 
tail. 1 8topj>ed him to ask what was the matter 
and he brought me here." 

" There isn't anything the matter, doctor," 
declared Jinks pluckily. " I'm sorry I tipped 
over the tree, but I didn't mean to. Some- 
thing slipped." 

*' I guess it was you that slipped. Let me 
see," replied the doctor briskly, and he handled 
the lame arm with gentle firmness. '* Just a 
general shake-up. There'll be some sore mus- 
cles to-morrow, little lady, but otherwise you're 
all right. YouVe had a narrow escape and I 
congratulate you." 

" Overton is outside with the slei^ and he 
can drive us right home, doctor. Mrs. Hard- 
ing, hadn't I better take her home and let 
Gussie look after her? Ifs such a burden on 
your hospitality." 

" Please no," exclaimed Mrs. Harding. '* I 
coxild never forgive myself if I let my respon- 
sibility slip like that. Please let me kecfp her 
under my own eye, Mr. Babcock." 

" She would be better at Mrs. Harding's," 
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the doctor counselled. "A day or two in bed 
will fix her up all ri^t, but you can't be sure 
she'd stay in bed with only Gussie in authority." 
The doctor had treated Jinks from her baby- 
hood and knew her well. 

While this little conversation was going on 
on the side, the children were prattling among 
themselves. 

" Why did you laugh, Jinks! " demanded 
little Kate curiously. 

" I couldn't help it. You all looked so 
solemn and — ^and funny. But it isn't fimny, 
really, and I'm so sorry about the tree, Madge, 
How much harm did I do, and who all haven't 
got their presents? " 

" Most of the presents have beai given out, 
and the rest are here, ready to be handed 
around,'* answered Madge. "And you haven't 
done any harm to speak of, Jinks, so long as 
you're not hurt yourself. Of course the li^ts 
on the tree won't work, I guess the plug pulled 
out when it went over, but not many ornaments 
are broken. We'll just sweep up and go 
right on." 

" I want to stay to see the end; I'm all 
ri^t," protested Jinks when her father lifted 
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b^ in his anns, and she tried to rise. ** Please 
let me stay." 

But Mr. Babcock and the doctor were firm. 
Jinks was bmidled into her fur coat and car- 
ried to the back of the hall. The Harding 
family came, too, as there were plenty of diil- 
dren to manage the remainder of the gifts and 
speeches. 

" Let her stand on her feet," said tiie doctor 
in a low tone when the little party had reached 
the vestibule, and Mr. Babcock set down his 
daughter, gently, carefully. 

" That's good," pronounced Dr. Penton with 
satisfaction as Jinks walked toward the door. 
" Does it hurt you anywhere, child? " 

" I feel like I'd been out coasting and skat- 
ing for a week," answered Jinks with a wry 
smile. " I'm stiff all over." 

" Of course you are. That's quite natural, 
but I see your pluck is still with you," replied 
the doctor admiringly. " Let your father 
earry you again now, little girl. There's no 
use being any more uncomfortable than you 
need. Her back is not injured, I'm thankful 
to say," he added in a low aside. 

Jinks yielded obediently and curled up in her 
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father's arms with a tired sigh. Her face was 
drawn and white, for she felt more bruised 
and shaken than she cared to admit. 

A good night's rest accomplished wonders, 
however, and by nine o'clock next morning 
Jinks was sitting up in bed, quite ready to re- 
ceive visitors and eager to talk over the even- 
ing's adventure. She still felt sore and stiff 
whenever she moved, and the lame arm, back in 
its sling, throbbed uncomfortably, but such dis- 
comforts could be borne with fortitude, indeed, 
were forgotten for the time in the excitement 
of talking it all over. 

" It wasn't your fault at all about your fall- 
ing and tipping over the tree," little Kate an- 
nounced triumphantly. " Mr. Jones told 
Father that he was to blame. He said he 
hadn't calculated on your extra weight — he 
meant your being heavier than Medora — when 
he fastened the wires and ran down to see what 
had happened to the lights. They worked 
loose. I mean the wires holding you up 
worked loose." 

" Well, I did wriggle a good deal, trying to 
watch you all snowballing. They did like the 
tree, after all, didn't they, Madge? '* 
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"Ol^ Jinks, I wish you could hear what 
ererybody*! saying about the tree I " exclaimed 
Madge eagerly. " Miss Nortm told somebofy 
that it was really artistic, and Motiwr says 
thafs the greatest praise you could have. And 
IVe let everybody know it was your idea." 

"How nkel" sighted Jinks, "What else 
did they say? " 

" They said " so mudi that the diildren took 
until luncheon time to tell it all, and would 
have started ri^ in agun afterward, only 
Mrs. Harding insisted firmly upon a nap for 
Jinks and fresh air and ^erdse for the others. 

Every day it was the same, and Jinks fomid 
her invalidism very pleasant. 

" Do you remember the sick girl — Peace 
something — ^in the story ' Gypsy Breyn- 
ton 'f " she asked one day. " I used to think 
that must be the most terrible thing that could 
happen to one; to have to lie in bed all day 
long every day, and have pain, too, often. 
But I don't mind it a bit, and I've had a good 
deal of pain, here and at school, while my arm 
was healing." 

" Yes, but you've had people around to do 
things for you all the time, and make things 
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lively," Alice reminded her. " That m^es all 
the difference in the world." 

" Yes, I guess it does," admitted Jiitka hon- 
estly. "And x>eople certainly have been nice 
to me. I only wish I didn't have to go back to 
school. The time is getting awful near." 

This reflection cast a gloom over the little 
party, for her playmates loved Jinks dearly 
and they not only missed her lively presence, 
but were made unhappy — especiidly little 
Kate — by the thought of her loneliness at 
school. 

When Mrs. Harding came into the room 
presently, to see what was keeping them so 
quiet, she found the group of four all in the 
dumps. 

" Can't you think of anything to do? " she 
a^ed cheerfully. " Why don't you write an 
advertisement letter to somebody? " 

" Oh, what is an advertisement letter? " 
asked Jinks, interested at once. 

"Alice and Kate know how. They've done 
than often," replied Mrs. Harding. " You 
cut out advertisements, or words or sentences 
from advertisements, from old magazines, and 
paste them together to make a sort of nonsense 
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letter. It is great fun and you can make really 
clever ones if you take pains." 

" It's just the thing to do. Mother," cried 
little Kate enthusiastically. "Come on, Madge, 
you and I will fetch a pile of magazines down 
from the attic while Alice gets the scissors, 
paste and paper together. It's lots of fun," 
and she bustled off, Madge following. 

" Now, who shall we write to? " asked Jinks 
when the materials had been collected and the 
girls gathered about her bed. " I wonder if I 
can cut with one hand? " 

" Don't bother to. You look over the ad- 
vertisements for good ones to use, while the rest 
of us cut and paste," advised Alice. " Who 
shall the letter be to? " 

" I'd like to send it to Mrs. Weatherby," 
said Jinks thoughtfully " I know she'd laugh, 
but I'm afraid it wouldn't be exactly respect- 
ful." 

"No, I'm afraid not. We couldn't say 
funny things, you know. You are supposed 
to begin ' GJood-moming, have you used Pear's 
soap,' or something like that, you know." 

" I tell you, let's write to Georgiana," ex- 
claimed little Kate, mentioning a cousin who 
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had visited tiiem the summer before; " she 
wrote that we must surely send her a ' round 
robin ' letter while Jinks was here, and we can 
all sign this one." 

" That's fine," chuckled Jinks, " and I've got 
the very beginning, cut out of these two. See, 
Alice, it will read, ' Uneeda Marcel Wave.* 
I've always envied Georgiana her lovely golden 
curls." 

The girls snipped and chattered and giggled 
happily, and the letter grew apace. 

"Ohl" exclaimed Jinks suddenly, lookmg 
up over the top of the old illustrated paper she 
had been studying, " do give me the scissors a 
minute, Alice. I must have this picture for 
myself. May I, girls? I'm going to have it 
framed and hang it on my wall at school, for 
it is exactly how I'll feel when I go back." 

The girls clustered around her to gaze over 
her shoulder at the colored drawing. It repre- 
sented a little girl in old-fashioned costume. 
She was seated on a trunk, tears rolling down 
her face and a box of candy slipping unheeded 
from her lap. It was called, " Back to School." 

" Oh, dear," groaned little Kate, " it isn't a 
cheerful picture at alL" 
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" I think it's meant to be funny," ventured 
Alice, with a desire to chase away the rapidly 
returning blues. "Don't you see how — how 
mournful she looks? " 

Jinks regarded Alice with pitying scorn. 

" It's easy to see youVe never been to board- 
ing-school — a fashionable boarding-school," she 
said sorrowfully. *' Why, that little girl doesn't 
look half moiumful enough. No, I'm going to 
have it framed. We'll take it down to the vil- 
lage this afternoon, little Kate, when we go for 
our drive, and I'll hang it on my wall. I'll 
have the melancholiest frame I can pick out — 
ebony is the blackest, I guess — and maybe Miss 
Mansfield will see it and understand bow I feel. 
She does seem to have an understanding soul 
and she may send me back home." 

" Oh, if there's any chance of that, let's do 
it," cried little Eate and Madge together, but 
Alice shook her head. 

" It won't make any such impression as that. 
Jinks, and will only put you in the blues. 
Even if Miss Mansfield did feel sorry for you, 
she couldn't send you home if your mother 
wanted you to stay. I think it would be 
silly to have such a dreary picture around. 
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We " She paused to consult the other 

children with a questioning look, to which little 
Kate responded with a nod, " we've all got up 
a cheerfuller sort of good-bye present than 
that, that you're to promise not to look at till 
you're on the train going back. We hadn't 
meant to tell you till we gave it, but I do want 
to cheer you up." 

" That's awfully good of you," replied Jinks 
politely, " but I'm going to have this framed, 
just the same." 

" Well, I know you always do what you've 
made up your mind to," sighed Alice. " Per- 
haps after you've got it hanging on the wall, 
you'll find yourself enjoying school so much 
you'll laugh at it after all, the way it's meant. 
It isn't going to be so hard going back to school 
as it was when you were perfectly strange 
and new, and didn't know a soul, you 
know." 

" No, I suppose not. That is, it wouldn't 
be if I belonged anywhere. But the big girls 
don't like my tag^g them, even though they 
do know I didn't tell on the feast, and the little 
girls don't like me." 

"Oh, Jinks!" exclaimed little Kate in a 
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shocked voice. " I wish I could talk to 'em, 
I'd tell *em a few things." 

" Come along," interrupted Madge, " let's 
finish this letter; it's nearly time for me to go 
home." 

They returned to the manufacture of the ad- 
vertisement letter, but the game had lost its 
zest and the ending was flat. 

Jinks* spirits remained depressed during the 
rest of her stay, and Mrs. Harding worried 
secretly lest some muscle had been more 
severely bruised on the night of her fall than 
Dr. Penton was aware of, or that the spine 
itself had been injured. But Mr. Babcock did 
not seem concerned, and Alice insisted that 
Jinks* low spirits were entirely due to the little 
old lithograph she had had framed. That and 
the shadow of her approaching return to 
schooL 

Such a crowd of young people assembled at 
the station to see her off. Jinks was so loaded 
down with farewell gifts, and so overwhelmed 
with expressions of regret and affection, that 
her lonely, hungry little heart was swelled big 
with happiness, into which was mingled a cer- 
tain degree of self-satisfaction, and she watched 
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her father out of the comer of her eye, to see if 
he appreciated the importance of his dauj^ter. 

When she and her father had settled them- 
selves at length in the parlor car, and Glendale 
with its crowd of loving faces was only a 
memory, Jinks opened the " good-bye " pres- 
ent from Alice, little Kate and Madge. It 
was a kodak book, filled with a collection of 
pictures taken of the girls and Jinks during 
the past year or two. Each group was a re- 
minder of some good time or joUy adventure, 
and Jinks understood what Alice had meant by 
her hope of its cheering qualities. 

" It's nice to have it," she sighed content- 
edly, as she giggled over various comic groups, 
" and 1*11 just get it out whenever I'm in the 
dumps. Perhaps looking at it will make the 
other girls like me better, too. I'll show it to 
them and it'll be something to talk about to 
them, anyhow." 

And she wrapped up the book again with a 
grateful sigh. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

BACK TO 8CHOOL 

Her return to school was quite as gloomy as 
Jinks had expected. Bills and her chums, 
fdiile as friendly as ever, were a little more 
wrapped up in their own affairs than before, 
and preferred to compare their Christmas ex- 
periences without a pair of yoimg " long " ears 
to listen. For Rills and the rest were old 
enough to attend parties at which the boys 
present were not merely playmates in more 
comfortable clothes than the girls, but who 
stood in the lig^t of possible partners or even 
swains. 

Marjorie Furves and the other chOdrai in 
Jinks' class had entirely recovered from even 
the memory of their fright on that Korember 
day on the Avenue, and Jinks no longer ap- 
peared to them in the light of a heroine. 

Not that Jinks was snubbed, or ignored or 
made to feel left out. The other diildren 
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compared notes with her readily oiough as to 
holiday experiences. They admired Iwr gifts 
and displayed their own. They examined the 
book of kodak pictures and were interested and 
entertained. Only, Jinks was just one of them- 
selves, just part of that big, every-day, grind- 
ing machine of boarding-school. She was not 
a leader; and to be a leader was as necessary to 
Jinks* happiness as water to a duck. 

Moreover, Miss Mansfield was away. If 
anyone had told Jinks beforehand that this 
would have made a difference to her happiness 
at school, she would have replied: " Yes, a 
difference for the better. When the cat's away 
the mice play." But the difference was not for 
the better. 

Miss Mansfield understood Jinks better than 
anyone realized. It is possible that, in con- 
tinuing to study the child as she had throuj^ 
the autumn, she might have persuaded Mrs. 
Babcodc that Mansfield Park was not the sort 
of school Jinks needed just yet. Miss Mans- 
field had said to Miss Davis, when school broke 
up for the holidays: 

" In three years or so from now I could have 
made something out of Virginia Babcock. 
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Just at present she is like a little wild bird in 
a cage here, and my heart aches for her." 

During the holidays Miss Mansfield caught 
cold, developed an acute attack of brondutis 
and the doctor ordered a month's complete 
rest. Miss Mansfield retired to a married sis- 
ter's house in Asfaeville, where the climate was 
better for her throat, and Miss Daris was left 
in charge of Mansfield Park. 

Always more old-fashioned in her methods 
than Miss Mansfield, her new responsibility 
made Miss Daris nerrous and severe. Afraid 
that Miss Mansfield might return and find dis- 
cipline relaxed, she was more strict than her 
superior and allowed fewer privileges. 

The gixU grumbled a bit, but made no re- 
monstrance, and life went on, as humdrum and 
wieventful as ever. Jinks tried to stir up 
strife, for excitement's sake, but was snubbed 
for her pains. The older girls felt put on their 
honor in Miss Mansfield's absence, and Laura 
Mortimer was criticized openly for deceiving 
Miss Davis by a pretended need of going to the 
dentist, when in reality she met a party of 
boy and jprl friends and went with them to 
the moving pictures. 
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Jinks* one gleam of comfort was an occa- 
sional Saturday afternoon at Mrs. Weather- 
by's, where she could talk of her woes to her 
heart's content, sure of a sympathetic listener. 
She was growing listless and dull, indifferent 
to the monotonous, commonplace round of her 
existence. She looked healthy and well fed, 
but the starry eagerness of her eyes was fading, 
and her nimble little mind was less alert. Mrs. 
Weatherby noticed these changes with inward 
misgiving, and longed passionately to help the 
child, but could do no more than give her an 
occasional happy half holiday. 

Jinks was starting to Mrs. Weatherby's one 
Saturday afternoon, when a letter was handed 
her. It was the weekly letter from her father, 
which generally reached Mansfield Park on 
Saturday morning. Its tardiness on this oc- 
casion had not even been marked by Jinks, for 
her father's letters were always brief, consist- 
ing chiefly of a hope that she was getting on in 
her lessons nicely, did she need anything, and 
never a word of news. 

Jinks' first impulse was to toss the letter into 
her writing desk, to be read at some future 
time, for Freda, Mrs. Weatherby's maid, was 
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waiting for her, but some instinct, perhaps 
natural curiosity, as the letter felt thicker than 
usual, prompted her to take it with her. She 
read it in the cab, going up-town. 

The letter was as brief as usual, but it con- 
tained an enclosure referring to which Mr. 
Sabcock wrote: " Please read this letter from 
your mother. If you think you can get along 
under the plan she suggests, send me a line and 
also write to her." 

The plan Mrs. Babcock proposed was to rent 
a house at the Florida resort where she was 
staying. A friend had had to go north, and 
was leaving " a perfect jewel of a house to be 
let for the remainder of the season. It is in 
the most central district, and I can engage her 
cook and up-stairs maid. If you could get on 
with Gussie to look after you, and send Ford 
to me, it will fill out the household nicely and 
save me the bore of breaking in a new butler. 
Oh, and couldn't you let me have Overton and 
the big car? James could drive you to and 
from the office in the station car. 

"As for Jinks, she is getting on so nicely at 
Miss Mansfield's that I don't worry about her 
in the least. It was most gratifying to see the 
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excellent care they took of her when she had 
her broken arm. She could not have been more 
carefully looked after at home, so surely there 
is no reason why I may not carry out this plan. 
Especially as business is going to bring you 
down south several times during the spring. 
The Hardings will be glad to have Jinks again 
for the Easter vacation, I'm sure, if that oc- 
curs before I return. Please telegraph your 
answer as the agent is waiting for my deci- 
sion " 

The letter continued for a page or two, with 
details concerning the lease and price, but that 
did not interest Jinks and she did not turn over 
the page. She stared at the letter as if it had 
brought her some tragic news. She did not 
know why she felt so dismayed, but her heart 
sank quite down into her boots. Freda glanced 
at her anxiously from time to time. She had 
never known Jinks to be so silent and won- 
dered if the child was going to be ill. 

They were both relieved when the cab 
stopped at length before the big apartment 
house where Mrs. Weatherby lived. Jinks 
rushed into the building and rang the elevator 
bell impatiently. She was eager to seek Mrs. 
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Weatherby*s sympathy in this new complicft^ 
tion. Freda imlocked the door of the flat and 
Jinks paused in the passageway, dismayed to 
hear voices in Mrs. Weatherby's parlor. 

"Mrs, Weatherby has a caller 1 It's too 
early for anyone to be eoming for tea," she 
thought. ** Maybe someone has been here for 
luncb and is a little late going. I hope she'll 
hurry and go." 

But it was a man's voice speaking, and Jinks 
was more puzzled than ever. She entered 
slowly, and Mrs. Weatherby called out 
briskly: 

" Come right in, dear. An old friend of 
yours is here," and Jinks found Dr. Hoare 
stuiding beside his chair, smiling and holding 
out a friendly hand. 

Jinks was very glad to see him again, for 
he had been very good to her after the accident, 
though of course neither be nor his chauffeur 
had been in the least to blame. 

" Dr. Hoare has called to consult me about 
a case of adoption, Jinks," said Mrs. 
Weatherby, smiling. " I think you will be in- 
terested." 

Jinks turned a fiery red. Once upon a time 
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she herself had tried " a case of adoption," 
which had failed most dismally. 

" I don't believe in adopting people, Dr. 
Hoare," she observed, politely but firmly. 
*' Either the ones to be 'dopted don't want it, 
or the one who should do the *dopt — adopting, 
doesn't wish to do it." 

" Under such circumstances, I can xmder- 
stand it woidd be a failure," answered Dr. 
Hoare with a smile. " But it happens that in 
the instance I have in mind, the circumstances 
are very different. A lady I know does want 
to adopt somebody very much. The difficulty 
is to find the exact person," 

" Is she a very particular lady? " asked 
Jinks eagerly, a great inspiration dawning on 
her. " What sort of person does she want to 
adopt? " 

"Why, have you anyone to suggest?" in- 
quired the doctor, amused by the child's ear- 
nestness. 

" Well, I was just thinking — ^would — ^would 
somebody about my size and — and age do? 
Somebody not very pretty or — or tidy, but 
who needs a — a hcnne, and who would try, oh 
so hard, to please anybody who loved her? " 
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" Why, Jinks 1 " cried Mrs. Weatherby, "my 
dear, dear little Jinks^ what has happened? " 
And-she held out her arms. 

Jmks, with quivering lips, ran and hid her 
face in the sympathetic embrace. Dr. Hoare, 
not at all understanding, looked on in per- 
plexity. 

" It's — ^it*s this," whispered Jinks, in re- 
sponse to Mrs. Weatherby's anxious question, 
and thrust her mother's letter forward. 

Mrs. Weatherby was really concerned, imd 
asking Dr. Hoare's pardon, hastUy glanced 
through the letter. Jinks, recovering herself, 
tried to make conversation. 

" I think it would be very interesting to be 
adopted," she observed thou^tfully. " When 
a little girl's just bom, her father and mother 
have to make the best of her, but when a lady 
takes the trouble to hunt up somebody on pur- 
pose to 'dopt them, it shows she surely wants 
'em, doesn't it — like your friend's doing." 

" Yes, I am sure my friend really and truly 
wishes to adopt somebody, but you seem to 
have had a different experience," returned the 
doctor, smiling. " Don't you want to tell me 
about it? " 
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"No, I don't, please, if you don't mind," an- 
swered Jinks candidly. " It was just like all 
my good deeds. Nobody b'lieved I was trying 
to do good, but just called it mischief." 

" Jinks, dear," interrupted Mrs. Weatherby, 
" I can't see anything in this letter to make you 
so unhappy. Aren't you glad your mother is 
going to have such a comfortable, happy win- 
ter? As you are busy at school, it cannot make 
any difference to your welfare." 

" No, I suppose not. Only — well, it made 
me feel sort of in the way, Mrs. Weatherby, 
and — and as if I hadn't any home. But — I 
don't know — I'd rather go to the Hardings at 
Easter, anyhow, if they'll have me again." 

"And that is still far enough away not to 
begin worrying over," smiled Mrs. Weatherby 
cheerfully. " This afternoon and your pleas- 
ure are the things to be considered now. 
Which would you rather do? Go to the mov- 
ing pictures with Freda, and have ice-cream 
and cake on the way back, or go with Dr. 
Hoare and me to a Home where they take care 
of babies until they are adopted? " 

" Oh, I'd much rather go and see the dear 
babies! " cried Jinks in delight. 
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" I doo't see why that part of the programme 
regarding ice-cream on the way home could not 
still be carried out," observed Dr. Hoare with 
a twinkle in bis eye. " My car is waiting be- 
low, Mrs. Weatherby, whenever you are ready 
to start," 

The institution to which Dr. Hoare's chauf- 
feur drove them was not a large establishment. 
It was more, Jinks thought to herself as she 
looked about, more like a jolly big family with 
all the children about the same age. 

"And what fun they could have playing to- 
gether when they got a little bit older, if only 
they did belong to one another," she thou^t. 
" But different families will come and take 
them away, one or two or three at a time, and 
they'll probably never see each other again. 
They wouldn't remember each other if they 
did. Sally Stebbins's baby brother didn't 
know me a bit when I went to their house at 
Christmas time. I wonder how old babies are 
when they begin to remember?" 

The big nursery into which they were shown 
was a bright, white room, and as the nm^e 
brou|^t forward each baby in turn for inspec- 
tion, Jinks looked on enthusiastically, trying to 
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decide, if it were she who was to do the adopt- 
ing, which baby she would choose. 

" Aren't they all dear? " she exclaimed de- 
lightedly. " That chubby one with the brown 
eyes is a darling, but I'd never let myself 
choose one with straight hair." 

" But the chubby one with brown eyes is a 
boy, and it doesn't matter if boys hare straight 
hair," laughed Dr. Hoare. 

" Maybe not," conceded Jinks thou^tfully, 
" but I'm not sure. Does your friend want a 
boy or a girl?" 

" I think she'd prefer a girl baby, to be more 
of a companion when she grows up." 

" Oh, do girls get more companionable? 
Maybe my mother and I'll get real diummy as 
soon as I'm old enough Only I'm afraid she 
wouldn't care for my occupation." 

"And what is your occupation to be? " asked 
the doctor, amused. 

" Oh, I'm going to do good in the world," 
replied Jinks, with such a grown-up air that 
the doctor's smile broadened to a grin. " I'm 
not sure just what, yet. Perhaps Til keep an 
orphan asylum," she added with a burst of 
enthusiasm. 
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Mrs. Weatherby rejoined them just then, 
with a parting word to the nurse in charge. 

" I wish you were old enou^ now to come 
and help us here," exclaimed the nurse, over- 
hearing Jinks* remark. " You appear to be 
really fond of babies and we need that kind in 
our work." 

" How old would I have to be? " asked 
Jinks eagerly. " 1*11 study hard and get 
through school early so as to come,*' she prom- 
ised, as she followed Mrs. Weatherby and Dr. 
Hoare from the room. 

All the way home in the car she was as quiet 
as a mouse, thinking of the big white room with 
its double line of cribs, the sun shining in on 
the cooing, contented babies. She saw her- 
self there, clad in crisp, snowy white, with a 
stiif white cap perched on her head, moving 
from crib to crib, soothing, petting, cuddling. 
She remembered how thoroughly clean every- 
thing about the room was, and glanced down 
at her shabby gloves uneasily. 

" I'd have to keep my finger nails very dean, 
and my hair brushed smooth," she reflected 
with a sig^. " That nurse said there was lots 
to be learned, and perhaps that's part of 
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it. Anyhow, it*s a good place for me to 
begin." 

She looked up with a start of surprise when 
the car stopped and Mrs. Weatherby asked her 
if she wanted to get out. 

"Are we there already? " 

" We are at the ice-cream parlor, and it's 
my treat. Hare you forgotten? " laughed the 
doctor, and Jinks jumped out with alacrity. 
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A EAY OF LIGHT 

The round of school days swung on, dull, 
monotonous, uneventful. And tiien one day 
a ray of light came to Jinks. It was, really, 
a case of an " ill wind," for in trying to cheer 
up someone more miserable than herself, Jinks 
found her own days grow brighter. 

Miss Stevens asked Jinks to take a letter for 
her to the post bag which always hung beside 
the big table in the front hall, and whidi the 
postman emptied twice a day when he brought 
letters. 

As Jinks dropped the letter into the bag she 
heard a sound that surprised and startled her; 
Uie sound of someone sobbing. The noise ap- 
peared to come from the reception room— the 
" receiving ward " — and Jinks ventured to 
peep in. 

Seated m a comer of the enormous daven- 
port — ^where Jinks herself had sat forlornly 
enough on the first day of school — ^was a little 
child. At least Jinks supposed it must be a 

304 
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child, tiie figure was so very amaH, but it was 
dressed in deepest black. 

Jinks could see no face; indeed, she could 
distinguish nothing clearly except the small 
black bunch of clothes, that twitched and 
heaved, and from which the sobs were un- 
doubtedly issuing. 

"OhI" exclaimed Jinks, running into the 
room, a sympathetic lump in her own throat, 
" whoever and whatever is it? Please, please 
don't cry like that I Can't I help you? " 

The crumpled black bundle imfolded itself 
with a start, and sat erect, revealing to Jinks 
the thin, white face of a little girl, with trem- 
bling lips and eyes red and swollen from weep- 
ing. 

" Whatever in the world are you doing 
here?" demanded Jinks. "Has somebody 
forgotten and gone off without you? " 

" They've gone, but they meant to leave me 
here," answered a doleful, teary voice. " I'm 
coming here to school." 

"Here? To Mansfield Park? Why, you're 
nothing but a baby ! " 

" I'm ten years old and can dress mysdf," 
the newcomer defended herself indignantly. 
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" But why are you coming here? Haven't 

you any home! Or " Jinks stopped 

suddenly and stared at the black dress. 

" It's my mother — and now there isn't any- 
body to take care of me," moaned the child, and 
began to cry again, more quietly this time. 

" I'm so awfully sorry/* exclaimed Jinks, 
and climbing up on the sofa she took the 
tousled head into her arms and begMi to cry 
too, for sympathy. " I — I'm sorry," she re- 
peated helplessly, not knowing just what else 
to say. 

But it seemed to be just the rig^t thing to 
say, or else the presence of a friendly human 
being was soothing in itself, for the little 
stranger grew more quiet, and Jinks, thrilled 
by the thought that she was really and truly 
being of some use, sat quiet, patting the little 
hand that clutched a damp handkerchief so 
tightly. 

She forgot entirely that she was due in the 
play-room for exercises, it being too snowy to 
go walking. She was blissfully indifferent to 
the rule forbidding children to enter the recep- 
tion room unless sent for there. She remem- 
bered only that she had seen someone in great 
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distress and that by her own efforts she had 
soothed and comforted that unhappiness. 

" We'll always be friends after such a first 
meeting as this," she thought happily. " I've 
found a friend, I've found a friendl " 

The little girl sat erect again after a few 
moments and began a search in her pocket for 
a clean handkerchief. 

" Here, take mine," whispered Jinks eagerly. 
" What's your name? " 

" Sara Hartley," replied the newcomer 
promptly. " What's yours ? " 

" Virginia Babcock, but please call me Jinks. 
Will you be my best friend? " 

" Then you belong here, too? " 

" Why, Virginia Babcock," a startled voice 
broke in upon them, " whatever are you doing 
here? " And Miss Davis hurried into the 
room. " I hope you are feeling better, Sara? 
It nearly broke your aunt's heart to leave you 
in such a state. She asked me to tell you that 
she would have stayed but for fear of missing 
her train." 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Sara in a dull voice. 

" Shall we go up-stairs?" Miss Davis put 
out her hand, but Sara drew back. 
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" May Jinks c<»ne, too? " she demanded, 
clinging to her new friend. 

" It would be breaking the rules," replied 
Miss Davis in perplexity. " She has broken 
the rules already by being in here at all." 

" But I want her," replied Sara, with a toudi 
of the stubbornness of a spoiled child, and be- 
gan to cry again. 

Miss Davis was in a quandary. The whole 
case had worried her, from the beginning. The 
task of keeping the school running along the 
customary grooves was in itself a severe nerv- 
ous strain. The doctor had been strict in his 
orders not to have Miss Mansfield consulted 
unless something very unforeseen occurred. 
When Miss Davis asked Miss Mansfield, just 
before that lady started for Asheville, what 
she would consider unforeseen, that lady had 
replied serenely: " Nothing short of desperate 
illness when the girl's parents can't be con- 
sulted, — or Virginia Babcock getting into 
fresh mischief." Miss Mansfield had evi- 
dently already shaken off her sense of respon- 
sibility. " For the ordinary problems that 
crop up," she had added, " I rely entirely upon 
your judgment, Myra." 
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So, when Hiss Davis received a telegram, 
applying for the admission of ten-year-old 
Sara Hartley, whose mother had died sud- 
denly, she felt that she ought to settle the ques- 
tion herself. At first sight the question had 
appeared easy to settle, for the places were all 
filled, and she had tel^raphed back simply 
that there was no room. Thereupon had fol- 
lowed a special delivery letter, so full of plead- 
ing, and with such good reasons why the child 
should be taken in, that Miss Davis had con- 
sented, thou^ with grave doubts. 

The child had been particularly dependent 
upon her mother, and was heart-broken over 
her loss. Her only aunt was taking a course in 
a nurse's training school and expected tograd- 
lute in the spring. She would lose the result 
of all her years of work if she dropped out just 
now, to take charge of the Hartley household, 
and yet the child could not be left alone in the 
great house to mope and grieve. 

" But where can you put the child? ** asked 
Miss Stevens, when Miss Davis informed her 
that a new pupil was expected for the primary 
department. 

" I haven't altogether decided yet," admitted 
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3fi8S Davis in a worried voice. "We diall 
have to put an extra bed in one of the rooms 
for her. I know that if Miss Mansfidd were 
here, and knew tiie circumstances, she would 
take her in uid manage somehow, so I feel 
obliged to do the same. For the present," she 
added, " I am going to have the child in my 
rotmi." 

" Oh, but won't that put you out terribly? " 

" Nothing to speak of, and I shall be glad to 
have her under my own eyes. From what her 
aunt writes, Sara is half ill with grief, and 
needs care. It may be that we can't keep her, 
but her aunt and father are most anxious to 
try the experiment. They think that an entire 
change of scene and routine, surrounded by 
other children, will help a great deal to put 
Sara in better spirits. It is all an experiment, 
of course, but I am sure Miss Mansfield would 
want us to try it." 

And so Sara arrived, and as luck would have 
it, Jinks was the first to make her acquaint- 
ance or, as she expressed it to herself, to " dis- 
cover " her. 

Inasmuch as Sara held tartly to Jinks' 
hand, and refused, either from obedience or by 
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cajolingt to release it. Miss Davis yielded at 
length to Jinks' accompanying the new pupil 
up-stairs. 

" You are to sleep in my room for the pres- 
ent, Sara," Miss Davis explained on the way 
up. "After you become a little better ac- 
quainted, we shall decide where to put you. I 
hope you will be contented here." 

Jinks, following close behind, heard this and 
pricked up her ears. She was sharp enough to 
guess that there was some reason for putting 
Sara in Miss Davis's own room, other than 
making the child contented, and she began to 
make plans. 

" There isn't any room for Sara," she 
thought rapidly. " They are going to see what 
room is big enou^ for three beds, and there I 
am, in a room just aching for another bed. 
Oh, if they'd only let me have herl I'll ask, 
but not just yet." 

The room into which Miss Davis ushered 
them was pretty enough and bri^t enough to 
content anyone. It was large and daintily 
furnished. There were plenty of easy chairs, 
for Miss Davis used it as a sitting-room as 
well, uid did much of her secretarial work 
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ther^ Indeed, it was more of an inconTeni- 
ence than Miss Davis would admit, to share her 
room with Sara, for of course the child must 
necessarily go early to bed, and thus Miss 
Davis could not use her room in the evening. 
She would have to transfer many of her papers 
to Miss Mansfield's desk in the study hall, since 
she did not feel at liberty to use that lady's 
private room. 

" Now, my dear," said Miss Davis briskly, 
when she had helped Sara off with her hat and 
coat, " what will you do to amuse yourself 
until dinner time? For I must get back to 
my work." 

" Play with Jinks," responded Sara calmly. 

" But Jinks must go back to the schoolroom, 
to do her exercises." 

*' Oh, dear, do you have lessons all day 
long? " 

" No, the ^rls usually go out walking at this 
hour of the day, but when it rains they have 
gymnastic exercises instead. Perhaps you 
would like to go down to the schoolroom, too? " 

" No, I want to stay here, please," and the 
sad little face puckered up again. 

" Shall Jinks bring you up a book from the 
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litiraiy? ** proposed Miss Davis hurriedly. 
" Of c»urse the girls do not read during ichool 
hours, but I can hardly count you as a pupil 
yet." 

" May Jinks stay and read the book with 
mef" 

"But Jinks needs her exercise," replied 
Miss Davis patiently, puzzled how to meet 
such persistency. 

" I don't really need it, Miss Davis," Jinks 
ventured to interpose. " I get excused from 
most of the things, anyhow, 'cause they hurt 
my lame arm." 

" Oh, have you got a lame arm? " asked Sara 
with interest. " How did you hurt it? " 

" Oh, I just broke it, chasing a cat out of 
the way of an automobile," replied Jinks 
modestly. 

" Tell me about it," demanded Sara eagerly. 

Miss Davis si^ed. It was against all rules, 
but Sara's father and aunt had begged her par- 
ticularly to be lenient with the child, and to 
tell the truth, she was in constant fear of a new 
outbreak of tears. Undecidedly she yielded. 

" Run down and ask Miss Stevens if she will 
excuse you this one afternoon, Viiginia," she 
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said at length. " If she says it is all ri^t, you 
may come back and sit witii Sara until dressing 
time. Bring a book." 

"Yes, Miss Davis," rephed Jinks with 
cheerful alacrity, uid sped on her way. 

Not only was she delighted to escape any 
part of the tedious daily routine, but she was 
filled with joyous excitement over the prospect 
of making a new friend. 

Miss Stevens understood that asking her 
permission was merely a formality on Miss 
Davis's part, and excused Jinks with good 
grace. Jinks sped to the library, selected one 
or two of her own favorites, and took the lib- 
erty of returning by way of her own room, 
where she gathered up the book of kodak pic- 
tures. 

She found a smooth-haired, tidy little girl in 
Miss Davis's room, for Sara had been brushed 
and the traces of tears washed from her thin, 
white little face. She would have been a very 
pretty child if her cheeks had been rosy, as no 
doubt they were when she was in good spirits, 
and Jinks surveyed her with satisfaction. 

" I'm so glad you've got curly hair," she ex- 
claimed when they were left alone, regarding 
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Sara very much as if she were some new and 
highly prized toy, " My, but we're going to 
have good times together I " 

" Are we? " asked Sara doubtfully, her 
mouth drooping suddenly. " I'm sure I'll 
never be happy again." 

" Oh, yes, you will," Jinks assured her. 
" WeU, try, anyhow, please," she added hastily, 
and opened the kodak book. " See here, these 
are pictures of all my friends, out in Glendale, 
where I live. I'm in most of the*pietures, too. 
We have the most fun I Let's start at the be- 
ginning and I'll tell you all about them." 

" Please do," answered Sara politely, but 
only half interested. 

Determined to please her new little friend. 
Jinks exerted all her efforts at entertaining, 
and wove delightful tales aroxmd the different 
kodak groups. To Sara, who had always lived 
in the city, and had had very few playmates, 
the stories of these country games and mild ad- 
ventures sotmded almost marvellous, and she 
listened with breathless interest. 

Thus Miss Davis found them when she re- 
turned an hour later, and though she was 
secretly surprised, she was relieved as well. 
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" Sara Hartley seems to hare taken the 
greatest fancy to Virginia," she said to Miss 
Stevens that evening when the two were talk- 
ing over school matters. "And Virginia has a 
very sweet, motherly way with the child. I 
shall be glad for both their sakes if they find 
comfort in each other." 

The new friendship prospered. Sara soon 
recovered enough to be put into the regular 
sdiool routine, and while she was two classes 
below Jinks, so that the pair were separated 
during school hours, they sought each other's 
society eagerly in every spare moment, and 
Jinks begged to be given Sara as a companicm 
on their daily walks. 

It happened that about this time — ^most con- 
veniently. Jinks reflected cold-bloodedly — that 
Marjorie Purves came down with a heavy cold 
and was confined to the sdiool infirmary, so 
Sara took her place in the line beside Jinks 
and the two chattered together as absorb- 
edly as any other couple in the long proces- 
sion. 

" I used to hate these stupid wall:^, but now 
I think they're rather fun," Jmks confided to 
Sara on the return from their first walk to- 
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gether. " It makes a lot of difference when 
you're walking with somebody you like." 

" Of course it does. I always hated going 
for walks with nurse," replied Sara. " She 
was always meeting her friends and would 
stand on the comer for hours talking to them. 
She told me to look in shop windows* but tiiat 
isn't any fun, when you're alone." 

"Not much fun, but I used to think it would 
be better than walking, walking, walkiog up 
and down, up and down Uiis stupid, strai^t 
street," put in Jinks. 

" Not whoi you've looked in the same :^op 
window so often you can recite erers^hing there 
is in it by heart. But when I went walking 
with my mother " — the child's voice quivered — 
" we had such good times! " 

" Did you honestly? " asked Jinks, too gen- 
uinely curious to remember that she must keep 
Sara's thoughts off her grief. 

" Of course," answered Sara with a flash of 
anger. *' Why shouldn't we? Oh, if you 
could have known my mother! " And she 
burst into tears. 

" Oh, please don't! " cried Jinks in dismay. 
" If Miss Stevens sees you, she'll think it's my 
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fault you are crying, and she won't let us walk 
together again. Do stop, Sara, like an angel. 
And to-morrow when we go walking, I'll tell 
you a wonderful story." 

" What about? '* asked Sara quickly, drying 
her eyes. 

" Oh, about — about how Sally Stebbins and 
I ran away to join — no, I promised Mrs. 
Weatherby not to say anything about that, 
here at school." 

" To join what? " demanded Sara eagerly. 
" You can tell me, Jinks. I won't tell." 

" Well, maybe. I don't believe Mrs. 
Weatherby'd mind my telling you, Sara, as a 
great secret. You're my very bestest frioid 
here, and of course you'd never tell." 

" Of coittse not." 

"And, Sara, I'm going to ask Miss Davis if 
you can't room with me. Wouldn't you like 
it?" 

" rd love it! I hale being stuck in there 
with her. I have to keep so quiet and every- 
thing, I fed as if she was watching me all the 
time." 

" I thou^t of it, that very first day, only I 
thought I'd bett» wait a bit before I said any- 
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thing. Let's go to Miss Davis togetlier alter 
dinner to-ni^t and ask her. Shall we? " 

" Let's," agreed Sara with enthusiasm, and 
ran away to take off her things, her tears for- 
gotten. 
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A N£W FBIEND 

Jinks' request for a roommate presented 
Miss Davis with a new problem. Mrs, Bab- 
cock had made a particular request that 
Virginia might have a room to herself. 

" I really don't know what to say, my dear," 
she acknowledged frankly. "I should be very 
glad to let Sara room with you, for you have 
been very good to her and I believe you would 
be happy together. But your mother arranged, 
you know, for a single room." 

" But I'm sure she'd be willing to let me 
have a roommate if she knew I wanted one. 
Especially such a nice litte ^1 as Sara, who of 
course can't lead me into any mischief," re- 
mained Jinks, with such a perfect imitation of 
her mother^s manner tiiat Miss Davis had 
great difficulty to keep from laughing. 

" The question would be, would you lead 
Sara into mischief," she responded severely. 
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and then softened. " Though I am sure you 
would not do that, my dear, as you have been 
so gentle and patient with the child. I wish 
I knew what to say." 

" Would it be all rj^t if my father said 
yes? " proposed the crafty Jinks. " May I 
telegraph him? " 

" I am sure that would be quite satisfactory. 
my dear. In the absence of your mother, it is 
only natural we should consult him. He un- 
derstands, of course, all your mother's reasons 
for having asked for a single room in the begin- 
ning?" 

" Oh, of course," ass^ted Jinks airily, not 
having the slightest idea whether or no her 
mother had any real reason. '* Shall I send 
the telegram. Miss Davis? " 

" Why, yes, if you can," Miss Davis agreed. 
*' Miss Stevens will help you if you are in 
doubt about the wording. Mark it 'night mes- 
sage,' put it <m the hall table and Annie will 
telephone it down." Saying whidi. Miss Davis 
hiuried away to attend to many pressing mat> 
ters. 

It did not occur to her until late that ni^t 
that there had really been no need of the tele- 
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gram. There was no necessity for haste in 
arranging Sara's sleeping quarters. The mat- 
ter could have rested quite easily until a letter 
was dispatched to Mrs. Babcock in Florida, 
and her answer received. 

But Miss Davis was living in a state of 
fluny these days. There were so many things 
requiring her attention, and the fact was so 
strongly impressed upon her that she must not 
write her worries to Miss Mansfield, that she 
went on the theory that any parent or guardian 
at a great distance should not be consulted. 

But Jinks was jubilant. As she was sure 
would happen, her father telegraphed his 
hearty consent to the new arrangement, and 
the next afternoon Sara's bed, trunks, and all 
her belongings were transferred to Jinks* 
room, under solemn promises of good behavior 
and a strict observtuice of rules by both chil- 
dren. 

Another act of diplomacy Jinks executed 
that afternoon. She wrote to Mrs. Weatherby, 
to tell her of her good fortune, and hintuig deli- 
cately that it would make for Sara's happiness 
as weU as Jinks' own, if Mrs. Weatherby 
should find it possible to extend her Saturday 
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invitation so as to include the new pupil at 
Mansfield Park. 

Mrs. Weatherby was entertaining two 
friends at tea the following afternoon, one of 
whom being Dr. Hoare, she handed him 
Jinks' note to enjoy. Mrs. Weatherby's other 
guest was a young woman, tall, and while quite 
slender, of an energetic, athletic build that sug- 
gested an outdoor bringing up, as did her bril- 
liant complexion and plain tailor made suit of 
sporting tweed. 

" You would enjoy my little friend. Jinks, 
Margaret," Mrs. Weatherby said to this guest. 
" I tried my best to induce her mother to send 
her to you this winter, but Mrs. Babcock*s 
heart was set on a fashionable school." 

" Which is quite the oppraite extreme from 
my little school," smiled Margaret West. 
" How old is the child and has she any partic- 
ular bent toward garden work? " 

" Not exactly for garden work, though she 
loves out-of-door life. That she had no partic- 
ular talent in that direction is the chief reason 
why I was not more insistent. If Jinks had 
been a little older, I should have appealed to 
her father to let her try your method for at 
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least a term. But she is only twelve and has 
no natural bent for anything except that of 
putting her finger into any pie that happens to 
rouse her curiosity or interest." 

" Did you say she is called Jinks? What an 
oddi ' bad luck ' name. How did she come by 
it?" 

" She gave it to herself as a baby — the short 
for Virginia. I did not know Jinks meant bad 
luck, but some ill fortune does seem to pursue 
the child. She always means so well and yet 
never gets anywhere." 

" This note seems to promise her getting 
somewhere," smiled Dr. Houv. handing it 
back. " It sounds almost as if she were mak- 
ing this new friendship ' a case of adoption.* 
Who is this child— Sara Hartley? " 

" Sara Hartley? " repeated Miss West. 
" Why, I know who she is. I knew Mrs. Hart- 
ley very well indeed. In fact, she and I went 
to school together, long ago. Her death was 
terribly sad, and nearly broke her little 
daughter's heart. They wanted me to take 
her, but Mr. Hartley thought the country in 
winter would be too severe for the child, who is 
rather delicate. She would have been a great 
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care, for you know we country folk don't think 
so seriously of drafts, and our furnace heat 
doesn't always keep out Jack Frost on a windy 
day. I am glad Sara has found a friend.'* 

"Yes, she has found a sincere friend in 
Jinks, and I am going to invite them both here 
for next Saturday afternoon. I am glad for 
Jinks* sake, too, for she writes more happily 
than she has for a long time, 

"But Mansfield Park is not the type of 
school for Jinks and I'm surely going to per- 
suade her father to put her with you some time, 
Margaret. Tell us how your experiment is 
working out?" 

Miss West had just started a horticultural 
sdiool, a rather new venture in those days. 
She had begun on a very small scale, but was 
deeply interested in her experiment, and, 
being questioned, was soon absorbed in her 
topic. 

" What age do your pupils begin? " asked 
the doctor at which question Margaret West 
laughed, and answered: 

" I take them at any age from sixteen to 
sixty. The younger pupils have a course in 
regular school work as well, witii gardening to 
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take the place of walks and gymnastic exer- 
cises. Of course we are not very busy in win- 
ter, although it is surprising to find how mudi 
has to be done in preparati<m for the rush sea- 
son, which is when the seeds go into the 
ground, of coiu^e. 

" We have a small hothouse where we start 
seedlings, and where we grow a certain num- 
ber of flowers during the winter. This, and 
a study of soils, fertilizers and so forth, keeps 
us very busy and interested." 

As he listened. Dr. Hoare made mental notes 
of the new scheme, for he knew certain patients 
who would benefit far more by healthful days 
in the open air with healthful exercise, than by 
any course in a fashionable sanitarium, and 
Jinks was for the time forgotten. 

But when her guests had gone, Mrs. Weath- 
erby sat down at once and wrote to Jinks, send- 
ing the desired invitation to herself and Sara 
for the following Saturday afternoon. 

Jinks, meantime, was spreading the news of 
her happiness far and wide. Firstly, she wrote 
a very warm letter of thanks to her father, and 
then a dutiful note to her mother, setting forth 
the advantages of a roommate, and espedtdly 
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such a g^tle, nice little roommate as Sara 
Hartley. 

Mrs. Bibcock had met Mrs. BCaiUey the 
year before, and knowing her to be one of " the 
very best families," wrote back that she was 
glad Jinks was satisfied with the new arrange- 
ment. 

Jinks* next letter was to little Kate Hard- 
ing, and the latter read it aloud to Alice over 
the sitting-room fire, Alice helping with the 
puzzling out of occasional words when Jinks 
had dipped her pen too far in tiie ink, or was 
vague about the spelling. 

" Dear Kate," the letter ran, " I've got a 
friend I Isn't that wonderful? A frioid here 
at school. And she's my roommate, too. 
You don't know what a difference it makes. 
We are very good, 'cause we promised Miss 
Davis we surely would be, if she'd let us room 
together, but it's so cosy and chummy to have 
somebody to be going to bed at the same time 
with you, and to share towels if one towel hap- 
pens to fall into the tub. 

" Her name is Sara Hartley and she's only 
ten years old, but her mother died and she had 
to come here 'cause there wasn't anything eke 
to do wilii her. 
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'* She cried an awful lot at first. I guess she 
loved her mother the way you and Alice do 
Mrs. Harding. And / comforted herl I did, 
Kate. I found her sitting all alone in the big 
room we girls call the 'receiving room'; I don't 
know how to spell it, but that's the room in a 
hospital where new patients are taken in, and 
it's the room here where all the new pupils are 
put. She was crying and crying and crying. 
I just climbed up on the sofa beside her and 
we cried together, though I didn't know what 
it was about at first, but I couldn't help it, she 
certainly was feeling bad. 

" Then Miss Davis came in and found us, 
and let me miss gynmastics and stay with Sara 
all afternoon, to keep her dieered up. And 
that's how it started. 

"And now we're roommates and walk to- 
gether and everything. Marjorie Purves was 
sick and couldn't go for walks for a while, so 
they gave me Sara, and now Majorie has to 
wa& with Miss Stevens. 

" I tell Sara stories and she likes 'em. Fve 
told her stories about all the pictures in the 
kodak book. I think some day I'll write 
stories, Kate. There'll be time in the evenings 
when the orphuis are asleep " 

" * When the orphans are asleep,' " inter- 
rupted Alice in asttmishment. " Whatever 
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in the world does she mean by that, little 
Kate? " 

" Oh, I guess I oughtn't to have read that," 
exclaimed little Kate hastily. " Jinks made 
me promise not to tell, but when she's grown 
up she wants to keep an orphan asylmn, and 
I'm to help her. 

" It's to be a very wonderful asylmn, Alice. 
All the babies are to be dressed in bright colors 
with pink and blue hairbows. There isn't to 
be a yard of that horrid blue checked gingham 
in the place, like the orphans over at the Forks 
are dressed in. And Jinks says she'll try to 
tf^e only babies with curly hair, unless they're 
boy babies, when it doesn't matter. She says 
curly-haired babies have so much better 
chance of being adopted." 

"Jinks is simply mad about curly hair," 
laughed Alice. " I should think she'd do hers 
up in curl papers every night. I suppose Sara 
Hartley has curls? " 

" Oh, yes, of course, nice brown curls. Let's 
see, where was I in the letter? " 

" Tell me more about the orphan asylum." 

" No, I promised Jinks not to. Besides, 
there isn't any more to tell. You see, we can't 
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decide yet where to have it, 'cause Jinks sa^ 
we'll have to be grown up before we sturt it, or 
nobody'd trust tiieir babies with us." 

" Natundly not. And I douM if they'd 
trust Jinks, anyhow," commented Alice. 
" Go on with the letter." 

Ijittle Kate f<Hmd her place and read on: 

" ' I've told Sara 'most all the stories I 
know, and have made up a few. We read the 
St. Nicholas together, too, whenever we have 
time. They're strict about reading here; they 
say it interferes with lessons. 

" ' Fve got a lot of old magazines collected, 
too, and hidden away in my bottom drawer. 
Annie was going to give *em to the Salvation 
Army man, but I begged her to let me have 
'em for a little while first, and the first rainy 
day that comes, when we can stay in the house 
to play, Sara and I are going to write you an 
advertisement letter. 

" ' I wonder when Greorgiana is going to 
answer the one we wrote her at Christmas time? 
Don't forget to send it on to me when she does 
write it I'm sure she won't have nearly as 
nice a one as ours to her. 

"'I haven't any news to tell you 'cept about 
Sara, 'cause now that Miss Mansfield's away 
the girls are all being awfuJ good. Boarding- 
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school isn't a bit like I thought it would he. 
I thought it would be just one big lark after 
another with Miss Mansfield gone, but it's the 
other way. Everyone has on their best party 
manners and the big girls think they have a 
right to boss us younger ones. They call it 
" keeping us in order " but it's just plain 
bullying and I don't like it. 

" ' Laura Mortimer's the worst about it, 
and yet she isn't a bit good herself. 

" ' Rills and Ruth and Madeleine are still 
awfully nice, but they don't like me around 
much; they're always having jokes and secrets, 
and call me " a little pitcher with long ears " 
— isn't that idiotic 1 If I didn't have Sara, I 
think my heart would break. 

" ' And so, Kate, you mustn't mind if I love 
Sara very, very much, will you? Of course I 
love you best, and always will, and I do wish I 
was there this minute with you and Alice. I 
guess you've been out coasting or skating, or 
something that's fun, and maybe you're eat- 
ing cookies around the fire while you read 
this ^ " 



" Which is just exactly what we are doing," 
broke in Alice. " Have another, little Kate? 
Poor old Jinksy, I guess she gets good and 
homesick, sometimes. Go on reading.** 
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" ' An tliis snow's just wasted here in the 
dty. It floesn't stay cm the streets long 
enough for people to get out tbeir slej^is* and 
the ddewa^ are c»ily black slush with icy 
spots where you aren't looking for than. We 
have to put on rubbers every time we go for a 
walk, and it's an awful bore. 

" ' But against the walls of houses and in 
the Park there's lots of snow, all banked up 
and white — under the soot. £nougfa to make 
me homesick, anyhow. And we're not allowed 
to touch it! 

" * Wouldn't it be fun if the sdiool were to 
get on fire, or Hiss Mansfield just a little 
sicker — not dangerous, but just enough so 
they'd have to close the school and I could come 
home to Glendale and stay with you and 
Alice! Your mother would let me come, 
wouldn't she? 'Cause I was pretty good at 
Christmas time. It wasn't my fault, really, 
about falling down on the Christmas tree, was 
it? And besides, there wasn't much harm 
done. And everybody thought the tree was 
pretty. 

" * But of course nothing will happen. I 
never do have any luck. Oh, I take that back, 
I've got Sara. The only thing I wish, Kate, 
was that you knew her, too. 

" ' Good-bye for now, and mind you and 
Alice both write me often. And don't forget 
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to send me Georgiana's advertisement letter 
when it comes. I hope she wasn't mad about 
the marcel wave. Sara lets me make her curls 
every morning. 

" * Your friend, 

" ' Jinks. 

" ' F. S. I was a good long time writing 

this letter, 'cause I had to do it when Miss 
Stevens wasn't noticing, in study hour. And 
since I began it I've had such a nice letter from 
Mrs. Weatherby, asking Sara and me there to 
spend next Saturday afternoon. Isn't Mrs. 
Weatherby nice! I'm going to tell her about 
the orphan asylum. J.* " 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SOMETHING ABOUT GHOSTS 

" Isn't it interegtiiig to think," observed 
Jinks with an air of mj^tery, " that alt these 
houses, seemingly the homes of happy, con- 
tented people, have their own story of sad- 
ness, disappointmoit, or even tragedy." 

The school was out for its daily wall^ and 
the words popped into Jinks* mind from the 
storenxHU comer of her brain where spare 
ideas are always tucked away until they are 
needed. She quoted the words almost exactly 
as she had heard Mrs. Ambrose speak them, 
long ago, on the drive through the Park upon 
which she had accompanied the two ladies dur- 
ing her Thanksgiving holidays. 

" What in the world do you mean? " de- 
manded Sara, staring. 

"Just what I said," answered Jinks, a little 
uncertain how to explain. 

" You mean things happen in those houses 
that we don't know anything about} " 
931 
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" Well, somebody must know about tfaem or 
they wouldn't be stories," said Jinks. 

" You mean you know something that's 
happened," persisted Sara. " Please tell me. 
Jinks. Which house is it imd what hap- 
pened? " 

"Well, I'm not sure, Sara, but I — ^well, 
let's think what might have happened. See 
that empty house over there, with the sign ' For 
Sale ' on it? " 

" Yes," answered Sara, glancing indiffer- 
ently across the street toward the ugly, gloomy, 
shuttered house front. " But I want a story 
about people living in a house. Jinks." 

" Well, somebody lived there once, didn't 
they? The question in my mind is, why did 
they leave? " 

" To move somewhere dse," suggested Sara 
practically, but Jinks* air of reserve roused her 
curiosity. " What is it, Jinks? What hap- 
pened? " 

" Well," begui Jinks slowly, and paused. 
She was waiting for an inspiration. 

Sara waited too, patiently. She had learned 
to know these pauses and to realize that they 
meant something very interesting to follow. 
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Jinks stared across at the house as they 
passed it, and her imagination began to work. 

*' Well," she began, in her best story-telling 
manner, " an old lady once lived in that house; 
a very rich old lady. She gave grand parties, 
and wore beautiful pearl necklaces and fur 
coats, and had lots of friends and acquaint- 
ances. But she wasn't happy." 

" Why not? " asked Sara curiously. 

" Well, because — because she hadn't got her 
money honestly, and it worried her." 

" Goodness, was she a lady robber? '* 

" No, not exactly. But — but " For a 

moment Jinks was puzzled. How did rich old 
ladies get their money, anyhow? There must 
be a good many ways, for there seemed such a 
lot of rich old ladies in the world. 

" Oh, I know. She had an agent to collect 
rents for her." 

" What's an agent? " 

"A man to do your business for you. This 
old lady owned lots and lots of little old houses 
that poor people lived in. She wouldn't fix up 
the houses 'cause that would cost money, so 
they leaked, and the chimneys smoked and all 
sorts of uncomfortable things happened. 
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" But the people had to pay their rent just 
the same. The agent went around to their 
houses the first of every month to get the 
money, and if they didn't pays he made 'em 
move out." 

" Well, I don't see why they shouldn't pay, 
if they'd said they would. The houses be- 
longed to the rich old lady," argued Sara. 

" Yes, but there's different ways of doing 
things, Sara. Suppose the people were too 
poor to pay, or the man was out of work. The 
agent never eared what the reason was. If 
they didn't pay up, on the spot, he'd put *em 
all out on the sidewalk, plump; clothes, furni- 
ture and everything, and rent the house over 
again to somebody else that he thought could 
pay better. 

"And the worse the houses got, the leakier 
the roofs, and the smokier the chimneys, the 
more rent the agent asked. And the old lady 
bought more fur coats and automobiles, and 
her parties were grander than ever, so that peo- 
ple just begged to be invited to them," 

" If the houses were so bad, what did people 
want to live in 'em at all for? Why di<hi*t 
they go to better ones? " 
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" They had to live somewhere, and I guess 
there wasn't enough houses to go round; the 
good ones had all been grabbed up. Anyhow, 
that's how it happened, Sara, and you mustn't 
interrupt so much or I won't get the story fin- 
ished before we get home." 

" I'm sorry. Please go on." 

" Well, as I said, the old lady got richer and 
richer, and the houses ricketier and ricketier, 
till one day the agent came to the old lady and 
said that if she didn't hare the roof fixed one of 
the houses was going to fall in. 

" The old lady said she couldn't have it fixed 
then because she was having a beautiful big 
music hall built on to the back of her house — 
you noticed it, didn't you, Sara, as we passed 
by ? A big, long wing sticking out at the back 

of the house, into that sort of gardrai 

Well, that was costing a great deal of money, 
and she couldn't sjwnd any on a leaky roof. 
She needed all the money she could get just 
then to pay for the big, new music-room. 

" And tiien— one day " 

"What?" demanded Sara breathlessly, as 
Jinks paused for fresh inspiration. 

" Well, there came a big storm, and the wind 
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ble:w and Mew and blew — ^and it blew the roof 
right in on that house, and tliere was a woman 
and her baby sleeping down under the roof and 
it fell on them and squashed them both flat I *' 

" Oh, how dreadful I What did the rich old 
lady do about that? " 

"Well, the agent went and told her what 
had happened, but would you believe it, Sara, 
she never cared a bit. She was only cross be- 
cause now she had to spend some money to 
have the roof mended. Then things went on 
the same as before." 

" But what about the poor woman and her 
baby? " 

" Oh, they were smashed flat, I tell you, both 
of 'em. The old lady was too hard-hearted to 
care, so they were buried and the father moved 
away to a smaller house. There were lots of 
other children." 

" What a cruel old lady! I hope she lost all 
her mon^." 

"Worse than that," declared Jinks. " She 
got haunted." 

"Got what?" 

" Haunted. You know — she began to see 
SJiosts." 
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" Oh, goodness I '* 

" Yes, sir, real ghosts. They generally ap- 
peared at tea-time. The old lady would come 
in from her parties and drives and sit in hor 
big old library by the fire. It was a big, big 
room, and while it was very beautiful and had 
lovely rugs and furniture and pictures in i^ 
it wasn't a cheerful room a bit." 

" Didn't it have any books in it? "* 

" Oh, yes, but they were the kind of books 
you always see in big, handsome libraries. All 
in sets and matched, and no thumb marks or 
anything nice to show they'd ever been read. 
They weren't friendly books and didn't make 
the room a bit cHeerfuller or more homelike. 
Even the fire was dismal and sputtery; you 
know the kind, made out of soft coal. 

" The old-lady would sit there and drink her 
tea and read the evening paper. She always 
made a dreadful row if the butler didn't have 
the paper there on the tray, ready for her. One 
day there was a blizzard and the paper got 
buried under the snow before the butler could 
pick it up, and he couldn't find it. The old 
lady was so mad she'd have dismissed him, only 
it would have been too much trouble to train a 
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new one. But she made him go out to the (»r- 
ner in the cold and snow to get her another." 

" But what about the ghosts? *' 

" Oh, yes, the ghosts. Well, one afternoon 
she was sitting by the fire, all by herself, drink- 
ing her tea and reading the evening paper. 
The electric light wasn't very good, and she 
had to bend over the paper a good deal to see 
the printing. 

"And all at once, while she was readings she 
thought she heard, somebody come into the 
room. ' What is it, James? ' she asked, with- 
out looking up, thinking the butler had come in 
for something. There wasn't any answer, so 
she looked aroimd, quick, to scold him for not 
speaking up. There 'laasn't anybody there! " 
Jinks sank her voice to a low hiss over the last 
words and Sara shivered. 

" Mercy, Jinks, what did the old lady do? '* 

*' Oh, nothing — then. She wasn't thinking 
about ghosts, you see. She just supposed 
the wind had banged the door or blown the 
curtain, and went on reading and drinking her 
tea. 

"And then, in a few minutes, she had the 
feeling again that somebody had come into the 
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room, and was standing there, ri^^t by her< 
She looked up and gave a gasp — ■ — " 

" Oh, what did she see? " 

" She saw — she saw — scunething soft antt— 
and black, right there before herl " 

" Jinksyl Whatever in the world was ill 
Did she scream? " 

" Yes, she did. But not very loud. Her 
breath was too far gone with scaredness to 
make much noise. She sort of squealed and 
gasped, and then — she began to laugh." 

*' Jinksl How dared she? With the ^c»t 
ri^t there 1" 

" Well, she saw it was only her fur coat sit- 
ting on the opposite chair. The butler had 
forgotten to take it out when he brought in the 
tea tray." 

" Oh, then she wasn't haunted at all I" 

" Oh, that was only the be^nning. Every 
afternoon at tea time she bad tiiose same queer 
feelings. She got so that she couldn't bear to 
be alone, and always had somebody there for 
tea, or else went out to somebody else's house 
at that hour. And she gave more parties and 
bigger ones, and made her agent put up the 
rents again. 
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** But she couldn't always be with other peo- 
ple. She had to be idone sometimes, and then 
the feelings always came back. It was dread- 
ful." 

" I should think so. Did she ever see the 
ghost? " 

" No, and that was the worst part of it. If 
she could only have seen something, she'd have 
known what to be afraid of. But every time 
she got up courage to look around — there was 
nothing there. 

" She worried and worried so about it that 
she got ill, and they had to send for a doctor 
and trained nurse. The doctor couldn't imag- 
ine what was the matter with her, but the 
nurse, who sat up with the old lady at night 
and heard her talk in her sleep, soon learned. 

'* She told the doctor and he shook his head 
and advised the old lady to try a change of 
scene. You know the way doctors do. ' I'll 
go west! * exclaimed the old lady, just as if she 
was waiting for the excuse to go. ' Don't you 
think that will help? ' * It may,* replied the 
doctor. * Try it, anyhow.* 

" So the old lady moved away and I don't 
know whether the ghosts followed her or not. 
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Anyhow, there is the house, all gloomy and 
empty and — and hamited. I wouldn't want to 
live in it, would you, Sara? " 

" I should say not! What went on in the 
house next door. Jinks I I hope something 
more cheerful?" 

" Oh, yes indeed. The house next door is 
lots nicer. Haven't you seen the children 
there? Their mother takes them away to the 
country every spring and they have jolly 
times playing in the grass and woods. Their 
house is closed, too, all summer, but it doesn't 
get the dismal look of the haunted one next 
door." 

"Aren't they afraid the f^iosts next door will 
come in? " 

" Oh, no, ^osts never bother good people. 
It's only people with bad consciences that need 
to bother about ^osts." 

Sara pondered this question a moment in si- 
lence. 

" You know that box of candy my aunt sent 
me yesterday, Jinks? Well, don't you think 
we ought to tell Miss Davis we have it? " 

"Goodness, no, Sara. Why should we? 
Your aunt sent it to you, didn't she? Ajid if 
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you gire it to Miss Davis, she'll put it on 
the dinneT table and it'll be passed round, 
and there wcm't be any left for you and 
me." 

"Well, I — I was just wcmdering if we 
oughtn't to give it up, Jinsky. I— I wouldn't 
like to have — have ghosts coming about, you 
know." 

Jinks laughed. 

" There isn't any danger of ghosts coming 
to a boarding-school," she declared. " Per- 
haps I oughtn't to have told you that story? " 

" Of course you ought. I'm not afraid of 
ghosts a bit. Are there any other haunted 
houses around?" Sara was so afraid that 
Jinks would refuse to tell more stories that she 
made haste to show her eagerness. " What 
happened in the house on the other side of the 
one where the good children live? " 

" Let me think. Which one would that be? 
Oh, I know. The red brick one with the big 
bay-window and white stone trimmings. Do 
you know, that house has always interested me, 
Sara. I've always wondered how it happened 
to get there, right in the middle of a long row 
of houses all exactly alike. I always like to 
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see something different f rt»n the others uound 
it, even if it is only a house, dcm't you? " 

*' That's the trouble with city houses. 
They're so exactly alike. Out in the coimtry> 
where I lire, all our houses are as different as 
different can be. I hope you can come to visit 
me in Glendale some time, Sara, and see my 
house and garden, and know Kate Harding. 
She's the dearest girll" 

Started on this subject. Jinks forgot for a 
time the red brick house with white sttHie trim- 
mings, and when reminded by Sara frowned 
and exclaimed: 

" Oh — well, we're most home now, Sara, and 
I guess we'd better not talk any more this time. 
To-morrow I'll tell you what happened in the 
brick house with the bay window. And there's 
lots and lots of houses, all about us, to talk 
about. Only, Sara, you mustn't tell any of 
these things I tell you, will you? You know 
they're real secrets, just between you and me." 

" Of cotu-se I won't tell, Jinks, and will there 
be ^osts in the red house? " 

" You'll see," promised Jinks; and both chil- 
dren actually found themselves looking for^ 
ward to the next day's walk. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

THE STOEY OF THE HOUSE WITH THE TOWEB 

" Once upon a time," began Jinks promptly, 
as the long double line filed out of the gate of 
Mansfield Park next afternoon and started 
upon its straight path up the long avenue, 
" once upon a time there was a young man who 
had more money than he knew what to do with. 
He'd got the money very honestly — ^his father 
left it to him — and he was very generous, giv- 
ing a great deal to the poor. But there was 
still a lot left 

" He owned a lot of houses here on the Ave- 
nue — all these rows and rows that we pass by 
every day and that I hate so, 

" Well, the young man hated them, too. He 
hated the sameness of them> and made up his 
mind that he'd change all that. So he had the 
woi^men come and tear down the two houses 
in the middle of a row, and build that cheerful 
one of red brick with gay white trimmings, and 
he moved into it and lived there himself. 
3iT 
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"And he had a bay window put across the 
front, with little window boxes around it. The 
window boxes are gone now, but the young 
man's housekeeper used to keep them full of 
bright red geraniums and they cheered up the 
whole street. 

" When the young man saw how much nicer 
it was to have differoit houses, instead of all 
the same, all the same, ever world without end, 
he decided to tear down some more of the row, 
and make more changes. But the trouble was, 
the people living in those other houses didn't 
want them torn down. They were used to the 
sameness, and it was easier to go on letting 
them be like that. 

" You know, Sara, people are awfully lazy 
about things. They would a heap rather have 
things dull and ugly and stupid than to be 
made uncomfortable for a while for the sake of 
having them beautifuller. I guess that's why 
most things are ugly and dull. People won't 
take the trouble to fix them up. 

" The young man kept his own house bright 
and pretty, but he couldn't make the other 
people move out long enough to fix up their 
houses, so after a while he got tired trying to 
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be different. His old housekeeper caught cold 
and died, poor old thing. While she was sick 
she used to worry about who'd water her gera- 
niumSt and, sure enough, nobody did water 
them, and they died, too, and left ugly withered 
stalks in the boxes. 

" So the young man had the boxes taken 
away, and after a while he got married and 
went to live in a bigger, prettier house, and 
now the house just stands there, still different 
from' the other houses, but not doing very 
much good because the people who live 
in it now don't care about its being differ- 
ent. 

" See, we are passing it now, Sara. Do you 
see those two women going in? As long as 
they have their meals served promptly and the 
automobile at the door every morning at ten 
sharp, they don't care what the outside of their 
house looks like. Between you and me, Sara, 
I believe they'd rather live in one of the row 
on either side. This house happened to be va* 
cant and they moved in, but they'd have liked it 
better if it had been one of the others; so as to 
be like everybody else, you know. Aren't most 
people queer, Sara? 
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" Bat hare you noticed that bouse at the end 
of the row? With the queer little tower ar- 
rangement poking up at the comer? That's a 
mudi more interesting house. 

"A little girl lived Uiere once. She was 
rather a lonely little girl 'cause she didn't have 
any f atiier or mother or brother or sister or any 
other (^dren to play with. She lived with her 
grandmotho:, and the grandmother didn't like 
noise or messes and the little girl — ^her name 
was Muriel; I love beautiful, soft-sounding 
names, don't you, Sara? " 

" I don't know. I never thought about it. 
But Muriel is a nice name. Go on. What 
did she do? " 

" Well, one day when she'd got tired of play- 
ing with her big French doll — it was quite a 
wonderful doll, and had its own trunk full of 
dothes, fancy dresses and fur coats and — and 
all sorts " 

" I have a doU like that," broke in Sara 
eagerly. " My mother gave it to me. It is a 
young lady doll, and has a beautiful party 
dress and an evening coat made out of pink 
satin, lined with white and cunning white fur 
at the edges. Mother let the dressmaker make 
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it for me, and I took Antoinette — ^that was 
the doU's name — to be fitted, just as if she was 
a grown-up young lady. Oh, Mother and 
I had such good times with that doll " 

The tears, never far from the surface with 
Sara, began to fiow at the recollection of all the 
good times that were ended. 

" Please don't cry in the street, Sara Hart- 
ley/' said Jinks severely. " I should think 
you'd love to think about your mother, instead 
of being sad. I wish I'd had good times with 
my mother, but you see, I'm only a disappoint- 
ment to her." 

" How can you bear to be a disappointment 
to your motherl " exclaimed Sara in a shocked 
voice. " Don't you want to do everything in 
the world to please her? " 

" No, I don't," responded Jinks candidly. 
*' Xot wbea she wants to dress me up in fussy 
clothes that make me look like a monkey, and 
send me to a stupid city boarding-school when 
I'd rather stay home. 

" Not that it's stupid now that I have you 
for a friend, Sara," she added warmly. " Only 
I wish it was out in the country somewhere, 
where we could have some fun. 
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" Oh» well, what's the use? Let's see, what 
were we talking about? " 

"About the comer house with the funny lit- 
tle tower. You said a little girl lived there 
with her grandmother." 

" Oh, yes. And she had all sorts of wond^- 
ful toys. She had the big doll with beautiful 
clothes, and she had a family of smaller dolls 
that lived in a wonderful doll house that was 
completely furnished. It had a big front that 
opened, you know. When the front was shut 
it looked like a real houses with curtains at the 
windows and a front door. Then, when you 
undid the hooks and opened it, there was the 
house, all laid out in rooms in the cunningest 
way! 

" Oh, Siura, I've dreamed all my life about a 
doll house like that I What wonderful adven- 
tures I'd make my dolls haTct Parties and 
piciucs — and a camp out in the garden for sum- 
mer, with bathing suits for the dolls and the 
lUy pond for a lake. But somehow, nobody 
ever thought to give me a doll house. I played 
out-of-doors so laatii that I guess they thought 
I didn't care for dolls. I don't, for big ones. 

** Well, Muriel had just that sort of house 
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for her doll famay. Down-stairs there was a 
drawing-room, with a beautiful blue velvet car- 
pet on the floor, and pictures and a sofa, and a 
clock on the mantel, all complete, and behind it 
a dear dining-rocnn. There was another room 
on the other side of the hall ** 

" Oh, was there a hall? " exclaimed Sara in 
delight. " My doll house hasn't got a hall. 
And it only has two rooms down-stairs, a par- 
lor and a kitchen. When you want the dolls to 
go up-stairs you have to lift them up." 

" Well, this house had a real little hall, go- 
ing all the way back, and a tiny staircase, too, 
Sara, with a red velvet carpet on it. It was 
the cunningest thing! And the kitchen had all 
sorts of dishes and pans and brooms, just like a 
real kitchen. 

" Muriel had lots of fun with it, but the 
trouble was, she had to play alone, and she got 
tired sometimes. And one day, as I said, when 
she was tired of playing alcme, she thou^t 
she'd go exploring. 

" Do you remember, Sara, in * The Princess 
and the Goblins,' how the Princess finds the 
secret staircase and climbs up and up and up 
in the castle, and finds her fairy grand god- 
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mother? Well, Muriel had often noticed a 
small staircase leading up from a tiny passage 
outside Aer play-room door, and this particular 
afternoon, when her nurse had gone down to 
the kitch^i to get her tea, and Muriel knew she 
had plenty of time, she thought she'd explore 
this staircase. 

" So she opened the door and went up." 

" I suppose she'd been told never to go," 
observed Sara, as Jinks paused to think what 
would come next 

" Oh, yes, of course. That's really what 
made her think of it. The nurse had told her 
she must never go up that dirty old stairway, 
that there was nothing up there for children, 
anyhow. So, of course, that made Muriel 
curious. 

" But the trouble was, \vhea she finally got 
to the top, there wasn't anything there." 

" Oh, Jinks I I thou^t she'd find a fury 
godmother at least, or at any rate a — a 
H^ost." 

" No," repeated Jinks firmly. " For cmce 
her nurse was quite rig^t. The stairs had 
been very dirty and there was nothing at the 
top. That is, nothing she could see at first." 
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"Ah I " interposed Sara with a sigh of satis- 
faction. " Go on." 

"As long as Muriel was up there, she 
thought she mjght as well go over and have a 
look out of the tower window, which was open. 
Towers are very interesting things, you know, 
Sara. In most of the stories the captive prin- 
cess is always shut up in a tower. 

"Well, Muriel walked across to the window. 
Half-way she almost tuimed back, for she 
heard a sort of scurrying noise somewhere, on 
the roof or in the walls, and she was afraid it 
mi^t be a mouse. But she went bravely on, 
and when she got there she stopped short with 
a scream. 

" No, she didn't scream, for that mi^^t 
bring somebody up from down-stairs. But 
she felt like screaming, for there on the win- 
dow-sill sat the queerest, oddest, funniest little 
brown thing I " 

" Oh, Jinks! " cried Sara in an awe- 
struck voice. "What was it? An elf? A 
brownie? " 

" That's what Muriel thought at first. She 
stared, and the little brown creature stared, 
and neither of them moved. And when Mur- 
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iel realized what it was sitting there, she was 
more surprised than ever." 

"And what was it, Jinks J " demanded Sara, 
wriggling with excitement. 

" It was — what do you think? — a little 
brown monkey I How do you suppose he ever 
got up there? " 

" Perhaps he lived up there? " 

" How could he? What would he live on? " 

" P'raps he climbed up the wall from down 
below. Did Muriel hear a hurdy-gurdy play- 
ing?" 

" No, there wasn't a sound. Just that little 
brown monkey and Muriel staring at each 
other. After a little while, Muriel got tired, 
and began to think he wasn't a real monkey, he 
sat so still, so she moved over toward him. . 
With a whisk of his tail, the monkey vanished. 

" Muriel thought she must have been dream- 
ing, but she stuck her head out of the window 
and there was the monkey's tail, vanishing 
aroimd a chimney. Muriel wanted to follow 
him, but the roof was pretty steep and besides, 
she knew she'd better be getting back to the 
nursery or her ntu^e would find out where 
she'd been and lock the siair door. 
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" Muriel didn't want the stair door locked 
'cause she wanted to go up to the tower again 
and try to make; friends with the monkey. 
And she wanted awfully to find out where he 
came from. 

" So the next afternoon she went up again, 
and took a little piece of cake with her for the 
monkey. And, sure enough, there he was, sit- 
ting on the window-sill and watching, just as 
if he was waiting for her. 

" But when Muriel went close, he ran away 
again. Not before he'd smelled the cake she 
held out, though, 'cause she laid it on the win- 
dow-sill and then hid near the door and peeped, 
and pretty soon, back he came. It was his 
feet she had heard scampering on the roof the 
first day. He popped up on the window-sill, 
looked around with his sharp little eyes, then 
grabbed up the cake and ate it, chattering just 
as if he was saying thank you. 

" Muriel was awful pleased, and after that, 
as often as she could get away, she ran up the 
tower stairs and fed the monkey. And after a 
while he let her come quite close to him while 
he ate. He certainly was a nice monkey. 

"And then, one day, what do you suppose 
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Muriel did? She dimbed out on the roof and 
followed the monkey 1 It was pretty scarey, 
but there was really lots of room, and ^e 
didn't look over the edge or let herself think 
bow high up she was. She was so curious to 
know where the monk^ lived that she simply 
had to find out, no matter what happened." 

"And did she? " 

" Yes, she did, and tiiere wasn't anything so 
terribly surprising about it, after aU. You 
know how all these rows of city bouses have 
rows of stables behind them, with rooms up- 
stairs for the coachman and his family? Well, 
often tlie coachman hasn't got any family, or 
there isn't a coachman at all, and the people 
rent out the stables to other people. Well, 
the stable to Muriel's grandmoHier's house had 
been rented to an Italian family, and the mon- 
key just ran along the high wall that divided 
HurieFs grandmother's back yard from the 
back yard next door, and up the vines to the 
roof, as easy as anything. 

" When Muriel saw him do this, she wished 
she could do it, too, but didn't dare. But she 
saw a pretty little girl, with big black eyes and 
oh, such curly black hair,c(»neoutof the stable 
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house and look up at the monkey and laugh. 
Then the little girl saw Muriel looking down 
and smiled at her, and Muriel smiled back. 
But she didn't dare call down for fear the cook 
would hear» down in the kitchen. 

"But she beckoned with her finger. She 
didn't know why she did, for she never 
dreamed the little girl would come. But she 
did> Sara. She climbed up on the wall from 
a wood-pile, crawled along the top and up the 
vines, just as if she'd been a monkey herself. 

" It didn't take her and Muriel long to get 
acquainted, and Muriel invited her into the 
tower room, and ran down-stairs to get some 
cake for her. After that the little Italian girl 
came to the tower room almost every day, and 
Muriel was so happy, 'cause now she had 
somebody to play with. She brought her toys 
up, a few at a time, and some of them that she 
was tired of, she gave to the little girl, who had 
lots of brothers and sisters. 

" Miuid's nurse noticed after a while that 
Murid, didn't seem to have as many toys as she 
used to have, but as Muriel didn't seem to miss 
them, the nurse never said anything. 

" And then, one day, the little girl didn't 
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come. Muriel waited for her a long time, and 
fed the monkey a lot of cake. Then she sup- 
posed the little girl's mother had kept her at 
home to do some work, or mind the haby, and 
that she'd come n»t day. 

*' But the little girl wasn't there next day, 
either, nor the next, nor the next. Muriel was 
awful disappointed. If it wasn't for the mon- 
key coming every day she'd have thou^t per- 
haps the family had moved away. She was 
afraid to ask questions for fear her nurse 
would find out something. 

" But at last she learned why the little girl 
didn't come any more. Muriel heard her nurse 
and the waitress talking about ' that poor Ital- 
ian family at the foot of the garden, all coming 
down with chicken-pox.* 

" ' It's a shame to let that kind of people live 
so close,' the waitress said. ' You'd better 
not walk around that way with Muriel, or 
she'll be coming down with it, too.' 

" So Muriel knew her little friend was ill, 
aiid then — ^what do you suppose? Muriel her- 
sdf got sick and the doctor said she must have 
caught the chicken-pox from the poor family 
at the back. 
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" Now, Muriel had had lots of fun with her 
new frirad, but she had wanted to be kind to 
her, too, and besides saving her toys, she'd 
given her some of her clothes, too, because the 
Italian family was very, very poor and, of 
course, Muriel had lots more clothes than she 
could possibly need. 

"But when Muriel's grandmother found out 
what she'd been doing, she was as mad as mad 
could be, and had the tower room locked off 
for keeps, so that Muriel could never go up 
there any more. 

'* It's very queer," moralized Jinks, " every- 
one you talk to, and all the books you read, tell 
you you must be generous and good to the 
poor, and yet when you are, why, you're al- 
ways sure to get into trouble, just as Muriel 
did. I know, 'cause I've tried it myself, Sara. 

"And that's the end of the house with the 
tower.** 
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CHAPTER XVin 

MOBE ABOUT ADOPTION 

M188 STxnTENS, watching Jinks and Sara 
walking several couples ahead of her in the 
long line, wondered what the two children 
found to talk about so steadily and so ear- 
nestly every day. But, like Miss Davis, she 
was so thankful to have Jinks contented that 
she asked no questions. 

And Sara Hartley was certainly thriving. 
Th^ roses were coming back to her cheeks and 
her eyes were no longer red and swollen with 
too much weeping. 

They were happy times to both children, 
Sara the ready listener, Jinks the absorbed 
narrator. The long practice gained by 
countless games of rigmarole had made her 
mind alert and quick to pounce upon a new 
turn of plot or incident. 

All was grist that came to Jinks* mill. 
Every event she heard repeated in school or 
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out, stimulated her imagination to fresh ef- 
fort. She cau^t sight of a newspaper head- 
line one day, " Daring Daylight Robbery," 
and that afternoon a house half-way up the 
avenue was the subject of one of her most 
thrilling tales. So realistic was the story that 
poor little Sara was afraid to go to sleep that 
ni^t. 

She told fairy tales and ghost stories, 
stories of good little girls and bad little boys, 
and vice versa. Mysterious disappearances 
were a frequent occurrence in the neighbor- 
hood and the staid, respectable inhabitants of 
the fashionable street would have stared in 
amazement if they could have known how 
many of them were accredited kidnappers, 
gentlemen thieves or hamited by ghosts. 

Her lessons suffered a good deal, for 
Jinks* brain was so busy making up new 
stories that she had little thought-room left 
for the mere learning of history dates and 
state capitals. Sara, too, did badly in her 
classes, for she was living in a dream world, 
and was always wondering what new horror 
or excitement Jinks would have ready for her 
on their afternoon walk. 
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Instead of welcoming a stonny day» which 
omfined exercises to the schoolroom, the two 
children were frankly disappointed, and Miss 
Davis, who was fully aware of Jinks' former 
distaste for the monotonous walk, was greatly 
surprised. 

Saturday afternoons were an interruption, 
too, but of another kind. Nearly every week 
Mrs. Weatherby entertained the two little 
girls in the parlor of her apartment, or took 
them motoring out into the country. It 
pleased her to see the motherly air with which 
Jinks looked after Sara's comfort, and she 
felt that the friendship was good for both chil- 
dren. 

One Saturday afternoon, instead of send- 
ing Freda for the two children as usual, Mrs. 
Weatherby called for them herself. 

" We've a good distance to go to-day," she 
explained, " and I thought this would take 
less time than waiting for you to come up to 
my apartment. Jinks dear, do you remember 
the day Dr. Hoare and I took you to the 
babies' hospital?" 

" Oh, indeed I do! You were looking for a 
baby for someone to adopt." 
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" Yea, and we've found one, and are going 
to take it to its new mother to-day. I Uioug^t 
you'd be interested to see the baby, and to 
meet the lady who's adopting it." 

" Oh, Sara, isn't that fun I Don't you just 
love babies? " 

" I don't know," replied Sara doubtfully. 
" I never knew any. Don't th^ cry a lot 
and get sick awfully easily? " 

" Not good ones. They make cunning lit- 
tle pigeon noises in their throats and laug^ 
if you wiggle your fingers at them. Of course 
you have to be careful what you feed 'em at 
first. Sponge cake isn't good for them, I 
know. We fed some to Sally Stebbins's baby 
brother once, but it was mistaken kindness. 

*' Mrs. Weatherby, did I tell you what I've 
decided to do when I grow up? Kate Hard- 
ing and I are going to keep an orphan 
asylum. Just like the one you took me to the 
other day; a nice small one, with a few se- 
lected babies. You can help us if you like," 
she added generously, turning to Sara. 
" Well need a good deal of help." 

" What sort of help? Will I have to push 
a baby coach up and down the Park paUis? " 
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" Perhaps, on fine days. And therell be 
bottles to wash and — ob, heaps of things to 
do." 

" A trained nurse is coming with us this 
afternoon, Jinks, to deliver liie baby," ob- 
served Mrs. Weatherby with a smile. " She 
can tell you how such a place as you propose 
to start should be run. She will be interested 
in your plan, I know, for she thinks there 
ought to be a very great many of just that 
sort of small asylums, or * Homes,' instead of 
the great big institutions." 

The motor stopped presently in front of a 
square brick building on the outskirts of the 
Park, and a sweet-faced young woman in 
nurse's uniform came out, carrying a woolly 
bundle in her arms. A white-jacketed or- 
derly followed with a suit-case. 

Jinks was agog with excitement and inter- 
est. 

" Oh, Sara,** she whispered, " it looks like 
an adorable baby I Do you suppose she'd let 
me hold it?" 

" Mercy, no, you'd be sure to break it," 
Sara whispered back. " What kind do you 
think it is?" 
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The nurse got into the car with the bundle 
carefully poised in her arms. Jinks longed to 
o£Fer to hold it for her till she got in^ but Mrs. 
Weatherby, guessing her Uiought, gently 
shook ber head. When the nurse was seated 
beside Mrs. Weatherby, the suit-case stowed 
in front beside the chauffeur and Jinks and 
Sara were perdied on the small front seats, 
Jinks wriggled herself to a sideways position 
and gazed raptly at the blanket-swathed bun- 
dle. Whereupon, with a smile, the nurse 
obligingly parted the folds of the outer wrap- 
pings and revealed, down in the depths of a 
pink woolly cloud, a very tiny, rather 
wrinkled pink face. 

*' Oh," exclaimed Jinks in smrprise, " what 
a very small one she picked out I Did she 
want it so — so young? " 

" I understand so," answered the nurse. 
" Mrs. Wrenne feels that it will seem more 
like her very own, if she has the baby at this 
age," she added, addressing Mrs, Weatherby. 
" I believe it is to be a case of absolute adop- 
tion and that the child is never to know that 
Mrs. Wrenne is not her real mother." 

*' Oh, it's a little girl," exclaimed Jinks 
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witii interest. " I hope she'll never find out 
the truth. There's always an old family serr- 
uit to betray secrets in her sleep^ or a birth- 
mark that means something very terrible, 
or " 

" My dear Jinks," lauded Mrs. Weath- 
erby, " you are letting your imagination run 
away with you. This dear little tot has just 
lost her mother, but is fortunate enough to 
find a home at once, where she will never 

know " She was interrupted by a sob 

from Sara. " Oh, my dear little girl, how 
thoughtless of mel. I am so sorry, dearl 
Please, please forgive me. There, there! " 

Mrs. Weatherby bent forward and drew 
the sobbing child close to her breast, patting 
the bent head. Jinks nudged her. 

" Brace up, Sara, and look at the baby. 
She's going to smile." 

*' That's only colic, I'm afraid," explained 
the nurse, as Sara checked her tears to look. 
Jinks bent closer and whispered: 

" Be a good girl and stop crying, and to- 
morrow I'll tell you a fine story about a ^1 
who was 'dopted. That's a good girl." 

So Sara dried her eyes and accepted a piece 
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of candy out of the box which Mrs. Weath- 
erby hastened to produce by way of diversion. 

Mrs. Wrenne lived in a dear little nest of a 
cottage, and welcomed the baby with aiougfa 
rapture to suit even Jinks' enthusiasm. The 
trained nurse was to remain a few days, to 
teach the little nursemaid who had been en- 
gaged, and as soon as she could tear herself 
from the nursery Mrs. Wrenne hurried down 
to the parlor and poured tea for her guests. 

*' It is a terribly exciting time for me," she 
confided to Mrs. Weatherby, having settled 
Jinks and Sara cosily at a small table with a 
plate of sandwiches and cakes between them. 
" I know I am going to be very happy with 
that precious little cherub, and I'm greatly 
indebted to you and Dr. Hoare for all the 
trouble you've taken." 

" It has been no trouble, my dear, only a 
great interest. I hope you did not mind my 
bringing Sara and Virginia? They generally 
go about with me on Saturday afternoons, 
don't you, children?" 

" Yes," responded Jinks in her best party 
manner, " we're in boarding-school, and Mrs. 
Weatherby helps to make it bearable for us. 
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When I grow up I'm going to keep a baby 
asylum, Mrs. Wrenne» so if you think of 
adopting any more babies, I hope you'll look 
at mine." 

"Thank you, I'll remember. But I'm 
afraid Mr. Wremie and I will be thinking 
more of grandchildren by that time. Must 
you go, Mrs. Weatherby? How can I ever 
thank you for all you have done for us! You 
will come again soon, to see how the precious 
is getting on? And bring Dr. Hoare with 
you." 

On the way back to town Jinks asked many 
questions about Mr. and Mrs. Wrenne and 
speculated on the baby's good luck in being 
adopted by such charming people. 

" Even if I'd been an orphan I don't sup- 
pose they'd have wanted me," she concluded 
with a sigh. " They wanted to begin on such 
a young one." 

She fell into a revery and invented such a 
wonderful adoption story that she found it 
hard to wait till they got home to tell it to 
Sara; 

"That is Mrs. Morgan, a nei^bor of 
yours, diildren," ronarked Mrs. Weatherby, 
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as she smiled and bowed to a richly dressed 
lady just entering an automobile. " But I 
suppose in school you don't meet many of 
your neighbors? " 

" Oh, we know a good deal about them, one 
way or another, don't we, Sara? " replied 
Jinks with a knowing smile, and Mrs. 
Weatherby supposed she meant servants' gos- 
sip. 

" That is one of the sad parts of living in a 
city," she continued. " We so seldom know 
our next-door neighbor. In the country it is 
quite different, isn't it. Jinks dear? " 

" I should say so, ever so different," an- 
swered Jinks with a wistful sigh. " I don't 
see why anybody lives in a city, ever." 

" If nobody lived in them, there wouldn't 
be uiy cities," argued Sara practically. 

" I wish there needn't be," declared Jinks. 

"But then, nothing would ever hap " 

Sara was beginning, but Jinks stopped her 
with a warning nudge, and the next moment 
the motor drew up at the gate of Mansfield 
Park. 

" My, but that was a narrow escape, Sara 
Hartley," Jinks exclaimed when Uiey wore in 
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their own room taking off their coats. " I 
thou^t you were going to let out the whole 
secret to Mrs. Weatherby about things hap- 
pening here to our neighbors. Never mind, 
I have the most wonderful adopting story to 
tell you. I wish I could tell it now, but I 
suppose we've got to go down to the play- 
room. I tell you, we'll bump beds to-night, 
and I'll whisper it after lights are out. It 
isn't a scarey story and won't give you bad 
dreams. 

" We've never bumped beds, Sara, and I've 
wanted to, awfully, only Miss Davis put us 
on our good behavior. But all the big girls 
do it. You know, push their beds close side 
by side so they can whisper and laugh without 
a teadier hearing. Shall I tell you the 'dop- 
tion story to-nig^t? " 
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MS8. MOBOAN's DAUOHTEB 

The thought of adoption had taken a firm 
hold of Jinks' mind. On Monday afternoon, 
as usual on their walk, she squeezed two or 
three marvellous stories into the walking 
hour, and Sara listened as absorbedly as ever. 
Jinks' stories were generally cheerful, but 
now and then she tucked in a tragedy, or un- 
solved mysterj', just to make a variety. 

She had used up most of the houses an the 
upper avenue by this time, and had worked 
down to their own neighborhood, which was 
what she had meant when she told Mrs. 
Weatherby that she and Sara knew a good 
deal about their neighbors, " one way or an- 
other." 

A few days affer this, as the line took its 
way slowly up the avenue, Jinks spied, stand- 
ing by the curb, an automobile with the hand- 
some Mrs. Morgan in it, to whom Mrs. 
278 
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Weatherby had spoken the Saturday before. 
As the girls filed past, the door of the house 
in front of which Ihe car was standing opened 
and a tall, slender girl, clad in rich futs. ran 
down the steps and stood waiting at the gate 
for the procession to pass. 

She smiled in friendly fashion as the girls 
walked l^. and Jinks decided that she was 
quite the prettiest girl she had ever seen. 
She peered over her shoulder and watched the 
girl climb into the motor-car, and she caught 
the adoring expression in Mrs. Morgan's eyes 
as she listened to her daughter. 

The automobile moved down the street and 
Jinks turned to Sara with an excited air. 

" Sara," she whispered, squeezing her com- 
panion's arm, " what do you think! Did you 
see that girl we just passed? " 

"Of course. Why?" 

"Well, did you see how lovin^^y her 
mother looked at her when she got into the 
automobile? " 

" I didn't notice, but if she was her mother, 
of course she'd look at her that way." 

" Well, you didn't think she looked like her 
mother, did you? " 
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" I didn't notice." 

" Well, she didn't, not a bit. The mother 
had brown eyes and the girl's were grey. She 
didn't look a bit like her mother, Sara, and 
she couldn't have because — because she isn't 
really her mother I No, she's only adopted. 
She doesn't know it, but she is. Her father 
and mother wouldn't have her find it out for 
anything, 'cause it would break her heart, and 
they're always watching her. They're ter- 
ribly rich and tbe girl has everything in the 
world she wants, but it hasn't spoiled her a 
bit. She's as sweet and generous and dear as 
possible. 

" And they hire a man just to keep watch 
of the house and see that nobody comes 
around who mi^t mean mischief." 

" Oh, my goodness, what kind of mis- 
chief? " 

"Well, somebody mi^t know about the 
'doption, you know, and come and try to tell 
the girl. Or pretend they were going to tell 
her, so as to make the father and mother give 
them money not to. Th^ keep the man just 
to guard the house against such people." 

"Where is the man? What does he look 
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like? Why haven't we ever seen him when 
we've been walking by? " 

" Oh, like as not we have, but haven't no- 
ticed. Come to think of it I've often noticed 
a man sweeping off their path. I guess they 
keep him disguised." 

" And you're sure she's only 'dopted? " 

" From the cradle," answered Jinks in 
solemn accents. 

Sara glanced at her in a puzzled fashion. 
She knew, of course, that Jinks had begun 
the story-telling as a game, but some of the 
stories were so possible, and Jinks so earnest 
in the telling, speaking so assuredly as if stat- 
ing well-known facts, that Sara was often at 
a loss to know what was true and what fancy. 
Jinks was so wrapped up in her present fancy 
that she clothed it in all the elements of real- 
ity, and Sara listened with more and more ab- 
sorption and less and less doubt. 

" You see, the father and mother were 
very, very rich, but there was one thing 
money would not buy," chanted Jinks, un- 
consciously quoting from one story book or 
another as she proceeded, " and that was a 
dear little baby daughter to gladden then- 
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home. As time passed the mother said she 
would die of unhappiness unless she had a 
dear little blue-eyed daughter with golden 
curls. 

" The father was terribly frightened by 
this. He didn't want her to die. He, too, had 
longed for a baby to dance upon his knee^ so 
he suddenly had a great idea. 

" ' My dear,' he said, ' we'll adopt a baby 
girl with blue eyes and curly hair. There are 
places where they keep babies on hand for 
just such a purpose, and we'll go and look at 
them aU. We'll leave no baby hospital im- 
visited until we find exactly the daughter you 
wish* my dear.* 

"And so th^r visited all the different or- 
phan asylums and baby Homes and all that 
sort of place in all the cities they could think 
of. They travelled east and west and north 
and south. Money was no object to them. 

" And at last they foimd what they sought. 
The dearest little blue-eyed baby with rings 
of golden hair all over its head, and a dimple. 
I saw the dimple just now, when she smiled 
at us, Sara. 

" Of course when she grew older the blue 
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eyes didn't stay so blue. Babies are like kit^ 
tens, their eyes change. But they were as 
beautiful as ever, large and soft grey-y blue, 
with dark lashes, and the hair turned the love- 
liest goldeny brown, with little waves in it, 
fuid dear little curls over the ears where the 
wind blows it. 

" And her father and mother love her more 
than all the treasures of the earth and she's 
a very happy girl, Sara. Oh, it's beautiful to 
be able to help a little baby to grow up to be 
such a pretty, happy girll " 

" When you keep your orphan asylum. 
Jinks, will you let your babies be *dopted? " 

" Indeed I will. That's one reason I want 
to have an orphan asylum, so as to help find 
good homes for the precious babies. I think 
it will be most interesting." 

" Well, tell me about somebody else who 
was adopted,** and Jinks' toogue ran on 
again. 

On the return from their walk, the girls 
were surprised to see Mrs. Morgan's autcnno- 
bile stopping at the gate of Mansfield Park, 
with the mother and daughter sitting in it. 
The chauffeur was just returning from the 
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house and as the line passed, the lady bent 
forward and spoke to Miss Davis. 

" I had just heard that Miss Mansfield is 
ill," she said, '*and stopped to inquire. I 
hope you are not worried about her? " 

The line stopped automatically, but Miss 
Davis waved an impatient hand, and Miss 
Stevens hurried them on to the house. Jinks 
longed to linger. She wanted to hear the girl 
speak; she was sure that such a pretty girl 
must have a lovely voice. But she was 
hustled along with the rest, and as she could 
not hear the beautiful girl speak for herself, 
she invented charming speeches for her. 

One reason Miss Davis did not wish tihe 
girls to linger was because, as a matter of 
fact. Miss Mansfield had not been getting 
better as fast as the doctor had hoped, and her 
return to Mansfield Park had been put off. 
But the ^Is had not been told this yet. 

In the meantime, tiie daily routine went on, 
and Jinks* teachers began to show real con- 
cem in her low marks. More and more often 
was Jinks set extra tasks in the study hall, 
and Sara wandered, like a dog who has lost 
its master, around the rooms, waiting. 
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On one of these occasions Laura Mortiiner 
stopped to speak to the child. It was a lainy 
afternoon and the children were not sent out 
for their walk. Gymnasium work was over. 
Jinks was struggling with a particularly 
stubborn example in fractions under Miss 
Stevens's charge and Sara, as usual, was wait- 
ing for her. 

Sara was kneding on the window-seat in 
the hall, usefully employed in breathing heav- 
ily upon the window pane axid then drawing 
pictures with her forefinger on the film thus 
produced, when Laura passed and stopped 
for a friendly word. 

" Hello, Scswell, waiting for your John- 
son? " she teased. 

It was a joke unong the older girls to dub 
Jinks and Sara after tlie celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, a pompous, talkative gen- 
tleman, and his devoted follower, Boswell. 
Perhaps they were a bit proud of airing their 
knowledge in giving these titles to the small 
pair, but as neither Jinks nor Sara had ever 
heard of Dr. Johnson, or his position in Eng- 
lish literature, they felt neither flattered nor 
annoyed by the nicknames. 
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" My name isn't Boswell, and I'm waiting 
for Jinks," replied Sara coolly; " why 
shouldn't I? " 

Z^ura stopped and regarded the diHd curi- 
ously. 

" Whatever in the world do you and Jinks 
find to talk about to eadi other all day long, 
and every day? " she asked. " I heard you at 
it late the other night." 

" We don't talk at ni^t. Not often." 

" Well, you find enou^ to say at other 
times. What is it all about? " 

" Oh, Jinks tells me stories." 

" Stories? " 

"Yes, wonderful stories I She's awfully 
clever." 

" About fairies and such, I suppose. 
Humph, I thought you were too old for that 
sort of thmg." 

" They aren't fairy stories and Tm not a 
baby. Why, even you'd be interested in 
Jinks' stories. They're all about — about peo- 
ple." 

" What sort of people? " 

"Oh, just people. The people who live 
luound here." 
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" Ha, ba, so Miss Jinks is a gossip? What 
are the stories? Come, out with it." 

" I won't. I promised Jinks not to telL 

Besides " Sara stopped. She was about 

to say " besides they aren't true," when a 
doubt assailed her. Perhaps they were true? 
Some of them certainly sounded very true to 
life. 

"Besides what?" repeated Laura, really 
curious by this time. 

" I promised not to tell." 

" You mean you promised not to tdl that 
Jinks gossips." 

" She doesn't gossip. Crossip is saying 
mean things about people." 

"Well, then, what does Jinks tell about 
them?" 

" Oh, just things.** 

Laura saw that she was not approaching 
her subject in the right way and started over 
again, tactfully. 

" I say, Sara, can you keep a secret? " 

" Of course I can. Why? " 

" Well, lean over and I'll whisper. I've 
got a box of candy up in my room and I'll 
give you a piece if you'll come up." 
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" Won't you wait a little so Jinks can come, 
too!" 

" But I want you. That is, you looked so 
forlorn sitting there I thought I'd cheer you 
up a bit while you're waiting. Jinks'll be at 
least another half hour. And they're choco- 
lates. But of course if you don't want 

any- " She started to walk away and 

Sara could not resist the invitation. She fol- 
lowed Laura up to her room. 

Laura produced a truly big box of choco- 
lates, seated Sara cosily in her easy chair, and 
then arranged herself in front of the dressing- 
table with her manicure set, letting fall a re- 
mark over her shoulder now and then as if she 
were making polite conversation to set her 
guest at ease. 

" Vou know, when you first came, Sara, 
we were idl uncertain as to how your chum- 
ming in with Jinks would turn out." 

"What do you mean? Jinks is my very 
best friaid." 

" Of course she is. We've all seen that. 
But just at first we thought she might land 
you on the trouble bench." 

"Where's that?" 
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" Oh, that's what we girls call being sent 
for to be lectured or punished for getting into 
mischief. Jinks is a good hand at mischief." 

" I don't think so at all. She's never in 
mischief. Leastways, she never means to be. 
She's always trying to do good." 

'* Really? Take another diocolate, kiddie, 
they'll liven you up. How does Jinks try to 
do good? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Out in Glendale, 
where she lives, her friends all call her the 
'F. P.' That's short for 'Fairy Princess.' 
Jinks does kind acts for poor people and 
keeps them a secret. And when they had 
their Christmas tree for the poor mill chil- 
dren, Jinks was the fairy perched on top of 
the tree. Everybody said it was the prettiest 
tree they'd ever seen even if Jinks did fall 
on it in the middle of things." 

" And is it about her good deeds to the poor 
that she talks on your walks? " asked Laura, 
surprised. She began to wonder if they had 
all misjudged Jinks. 

" Oh, no, not always. She talks, too, about 
what she's going to do when she grows up. 
She's going to keep an orphan asylum. But 
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there, I don't Temember whether she told me 
not to tell that." 

"Well, never mind. I don't see why she 
should object to your telling. I think it a 
very fine thing for Jinks to want to do it. 
Are you going to help her? Perhaps you are 
talking over your plans together." 

" No, I don't believe I'll help. I may, if 
Jinks wants me, awfully, but I don't think 
much of babies. Jinks does the planning. 

" And oh, she does tell the most wonderful 
stories ! " Laura's tactful praise of the absent 
Jinks had warmed Sara's heart and lulled her 
suspicions. " She says all the people who live 
in the fine big houses we pass have secret 
stories about their lives, and she tells me thran. 
She's told me a great many, and th^ are so 
interesting! Jinks is awfully clever." 

" I am sure she is. What sort of stories? " 
asked Laura curiously. 

"Well, lately th^ve been about 'dop- 
tions." 

" About 'doptions? Oh, you mean about 
people being adopted. Does she know any- 
body who's been adopted? " 

" Yes, lots. And Jinks believes in it firmly, 
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she aaya. We went with Mrs. Weatherby the 
other day to take a baby to somebody who's 
going to 'dopt it." 

Sara told the story of their visit to Mrs. 
Wrenne and her rapture over the orphan 
baby, and as she talked, she selected another 
chocolate with great care. 

" Then there's Mrs. Morgan's daughter, 
ri^t here in our own neighborhood," she 
wait on cdmly. 

" Mrs. Morgan's daughter! Why, Sara, 
whatever in tbe world are you talking about? 
What does Jinks Babcock know about Jane 
Morgan? " 

" Why, she knows all about it. She " 

Sara stopped suddenly. " Oh, Laura, I 
shouldn't have told you! It's the greatest 
possible secret!" 

" I should think it mig^t be. I never 
dreamed of such a thing! " 

Sara put down the box of chocolates and 
went over and stood beside Laura, clasping 
her hands in an agony of appeal. 

" Laura, please, please promise you'll 
never tell. Oh, I did so wrong to speak about 
it. You know they never want the daughter 
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to know, never I Why, they hire a man to 
watdi the house, day and night, just to keep 
people from going in and telling. They do. 
Jinks said so. Th^re so rich, you know^ 
they can afford it. So you won't tell, Laura, 
will you? " 

" You are a silly little girl, Sara, and Jinks 
has been telling you a lot of nonsense," de- 
clared Laura with a nervous laugh. " If such 
a thing were true, and kept such a dead secret 
all these years, how could Jinks know it? " 

" I don't know whether if s true or not," 
Sara answered frankly, " but just the same, 
you mustn't tell. I'm sorry I came up here, 
and there's your old chocolate, so there! 
Now promise," and hurling the half-eaten 
candy on the dressing-table Sara began to 
cry. 

"My goodness, child, but you've got a 
temper. Why should I repeat such a silly 
tale, I'd like to know? Run along, I'm busy. 
Go back to your Jinks and your story-telling, 
and don't worry your head about anything 
you've told me. I'll probably not remember 
it, anyhow." 

But after Sara had gone, Laura sat on by 
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her dressing-table, in deep thou^t. Could 
there be any truth in the exteaordinary story 
at which Sara had hinted? And if so, how had 
Jinks found it out? 

" The child's mother knows lots of people 
here in town, and Jinks' ears are very long. 
Could she have been listening to something 
told to her mother in confidence at some 
time? " thought Laura. " I wonder. More 
curious things have happened." 
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A DI8ASTBOU8 END TO STOBY-TELUNG 

Mansfield Pabk was in a flutter. Six of 
the older girls were going to a party and 
there was a great bustle of preparation. An- 
nie, who acted as maid-in-general to all the 
girls, was kept rushing from one room to an- 
other. 

Laura Mortimer lequired most of her aid. 
Laura was very anxious to wear her hair in a 
certain new fashion and Annie had good- 
naturedly offered to " do " it for her. 

Laura chattered aimlessly to the maid dur- 
ing the process, and presently, when Mary 
Bent, her roommate, departed on a borrowing 
expedition, Laura asked casually; 

"Annie, have you any friends among the 
other muds in the neighborhood?" 

" Oh, yes, miss, we visits among the best 
families about here. Susie, the young lady's 
maid at Mrs. Morgan's up the street, is my 
best friend, miss." 
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"You don't say sol And what sort of 
young lady is Miss Morgan? " 

" Oh, one of the sweetest and best. Susie's 
that fond of her! She wouldn't leave her 
place, not for anything, miss, she's that at- 
tached to the young lady." 

" That's very fine. Then she — she's never 
mentioned anything about — about Miss Jane's 
not being Mrs. Morgan's own daughter? " 

" Not being what, miss? " cried Annie in a 
startled voice, almost dropping the hair brush. 

"Hush, Annie, I'm quite sure there's no 
truth in the stoiy. I wouldn't have paid any 
attention to it at all, but that they are sup- 
posed to pay a sort of private detective to 
guard Miss Jane — ^to see that she never 
learns the truth." 

*' That would be old McGaughan," said 
Annie with conviction. " I never did like 
that old man, he's such a cross one. He's a 
sort of handy-man, I suppose you'd call him, 
miss, though he's too old to be of any use that 
I can see. He's been there forever, Susie 
says — ^years before she went. The other serv- 
ants always thou^t he was being sort of pen- 
sicmed off, like." 
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"Well, Annie, you mustn't ever repeat a 
word of what I've said," exclaimed Laura 
hurriedly, rather fri^tened by the enhghten- 
ment Annie was throwing upon what she had 
believed an impossible tale. " I know noth- 
ing whatever about it, aad feel sure the story 
can't be true." 

" Of course I'll say nothing, miss, but who- 
ever would have thought it! I wonder Susie 
never told me?" 

" She doesn't know — ^nobody knows," re- 
peated Laura nervously, " and you're not to 
breathe a single word, do you understand, 
Annie?" 

" Very well, miss," replied the maid submis- 
sively, and the subject was dropped. 

But when her duties were finished and the 
young ladies had departed in Miss Stevois's 
care, Annie threw a cape aroimd her shoulders 
and ran up the street to the Morgan kitchen, 
a couple of squares away, where she and her 
friend Susie spoit an unusually exciting even- 
ing together. 

The following afternoon Miss Davis was 
summoned to the drawing-room to see a caller. 
Her impulse was to send down word that she 
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was engaged, but Mrs. Morgan was too great 
a lady to risk offending. 

" She's come just to ask about Miss Mans- 
field, and will only stay a moment," she 
thought, and hurried down-stairs. 

A glance at her visitor's face assured her 
that Mrs. Morgan's errand was no polite call 
of inquiry. 

" I hare called upon a very serious matter, 
Miss Davis, a very serious matter indeed," 
Mrs. Morgan began at once. " In the ab- 
sence of Miss Mansfield I understand that 
you are in authority here." 

" Yes, Mrs. Morgan," assented Miss Davis 
in a faint voice. 

What could have happened, and which of 
the girls had offended? 

" My maid came to me this morning with a 
most extraordinary story — most extraordi- 
nary indeed. Miss Davis, one that if brought 
to court could bring whatever sum I chose to 

name for damages. I " Her emotion 

overcame her. 

Miss Davis stared at her in bewildered 
amazement. 

" Mrs. Morgan, what is it? What can 
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it be? Tell me the worst, I implore 
you." 

Mrs. Morgan repeated the brief tale she 
had had from her maid. 

" You see, if such a story as that got abroad, 
Miss Davis, what misery it would bring to 
us," she concluded. 

" It is terrible, Mrs. Morgan, but why— 
what makes you come to me? Have you any 
reason to suppose it came from — ^that any of 
my girls said anything of that sort? " 

" Susie had it from your maid Annie, who 
says one of the young ladies asked her about 
the truth of it." 

" Which young lady? " 

" Susie did not know. I don't know 
whether Annie said." 

*' Then I must speak to Annie. Mrs. Mor- 
gan, I hope you realize that I would not have 
had anything like this happen for the world? 
I shall certainly trace the story to its source 
and treat the case as it deserves. I — I hardly 
know how to proceed," she said in a bewil- 
dered voice. 

Mrs. Morgan's anger melted under the 
other's fright and distress. 
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" Let us hope the story has not gone very 
fftr, Miss Davis. I cannot imagine bow it 
could hare started; surely through no mali- 
ciousness, for my daughter has not an enemy 
in the world." She rose. " Will you inter- 
view your maid* and suppose Mr. Morgan 
and I return this evening to learn what you 
have discovered." 

" Very well, Mrs. Morgan. I — ^I shall cer- 
tainly do everything in my power. I fed 
terribly upset." 

" I think we have taken the matter in time," 
Mrs. Morgan replied gently. She was sur- 
prised to find herself consoling instead of de- 
manding immediate reparation. " Will ei^t 
o'clock be convenient for you to see us this 
evening? Fortunately my dau^ter went 
away on a visit last evening, so she will hear 
nothing of it." 

When Mrs. Morgan had gone Miss Davis 
stood staring fixedly at the doorway, looking 
almost as if she had seen a ghost. What 
should she do? What terrible thing was this 
that had suddenly overshadowed ttie serene 
routine of Mansfield Park? Oh, if Miss 
Mansfield were only thereJ 
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Miss Davis rushed into the reception-room, 
tiirew herself upon the big davenport that had 
harbored so many storms of grief, and burst 
into tears. She felt better after that, and, re- 
moving the traces of tears and pinning up a 
loosened lock of hair, rang the bell. 

"Annie," she said in a voice she tried hard 
to keep from trembling, as the maid answered 
the bell, " please tell Miss Dunbar to take 
charge of study hour for me, then come back 
to me in Miss Mansfield's study. I wish to 
speak to you." 

" Yes, Miss Davis," and the maid sped 
upon her errand. But she felt very anxious. 
It was imusual for Miss Davis, or for the mat- 
ter of that. Miss Mansfield herself, to inter- 
view the maids in the study. Something un- 
usual must have occurred. It did not take 
much cleverness to guess what the occurrence 
was, for Annie had ushered in Mrs. Morgan a 
short time before, and the connecting links 
were easy to fit together. " She wants to see 
me about what I told Susie last night," 
thought the maid, " but I don't see how she 
can blame me for it. I only passed on what 
I'd heard." 
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"Aniu^ ' said Miss Davis gravely, dosing 
the study door, " I asked you to come here be- 
cause it is the place most likely to be free from 
intemipticms. Mrs. Morgan called half an 
hour ago, on a very serious errand." Miss 
Davis had recovered her self-control by this 
time and was prepared to sift the business to 
the very bottom. " Mrs. Morgan teUs me 
that you came to her maid, Susie, last even- 
ing, with a most estraordinuy story, a story 
with so little foundation of truth that she 
cannot imagine where you can have heard 
it." 

" I was quite flabbergasted myself. Miss 
Davis," Annie interposed hastily, " and I 
didn't give belief to it, and yet — stranger 
things have happened, ma'fun," she defended 
herself. "And that part about old McGrau- 
ghan seemed to make it appear true." 

" There is not a word of truth in the story 
from beginning to end, Annie. Get that 
firmly fixed in your mind before we go any 
further. Now where did you 'get the story 
from?" 

" Oh, Miss Davis, I don't like to tell." 

" You must tell, Annie. That is," with a 
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ray of hope in her voice, " unless you got the 
information from some outside source? But," 
as Annie involuntarily shook her head, "if 
someraie here in the school told you, I must 
know. I must indeed, Annie." 

" But, ma'am, it was — it was only one of 
the young ladies as asked me — she didn't tell 
me nothing, ma'am. She only " 

" Only what, Annie? Come, please don't 
delay. I must know, you know." 

" She only asked if it was true. Oh, ma'am, 
I don't want to get any of the young ladies 
into trouhle." 

" If what were true, Annie? This is not a 
time to try to shield anyone. Come, come, 
speak up." Miss Davis was losing patience. 
" Who was it asked you, Annie, and what was 
it she wanted to know was true? " 

" Only— only," Annie hung her head in a 
shamefaced way. " Perhaps I hadn't ought 
to have said anything, but I was that taken 
aback, I just naturally went and asked Susie, 
as she would be most likely to know." 

" Asked Susie what? " 

" Why, if it was true that Iiliss Jane was an 
adopted child, ma'am." 
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" And from which of the young ladies did 
you get this extraordinary idea, Annie? " 

" I d<Hi't know as she'd like me to tell* 
ma'am." 

" It isn't a question of what she would like, 
Annie. This story — this most unkind false- 
hood must be traced to its source and stamped 
out. You must tell me at once, Annie, for we 
cannot afford to lose any more time. From 
whmn did your information — or question, if 
you choose to put it that way — come? " 

" Well, ma'am, if I must say it, it was Miss 
Mortimer asked me, ma'am, last night, when 
I was doing her hair for the party. But she 
did say as how she was sure there was nothing 
in it. And if she hadn't mentioned Mc- 
Gauj^mn, I'd *a' been sure, too, there was 
nothhig in it. But he is the sort of old man 
who'd be put in a place of that sort, and it'd 
explain his always bein' around the place." 

" I don't follow you, Annie. Mrs. Mor- 
gan did not mention anyone by the name of 
McGaughan." 

" It was him as we thou^t was the private 
detective, ma*am, to guard Miss Jane against 
people telling her the truth." 
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"Annie I Surely you must see how ridicu- 
lous such a story isl And you say it was Miss 
Mortimer who asked you? It does not seem 
possible." 

" Yes'm, it was, ma*am, I'm sure of that. 
And, oh, please tell her I wouldn't 'a* told if 
you hadn't made me." 

" Yes, Annie, I'll see that she understands 
your position in the matter. Now go to Miss 
Mortimer, quietly, in the study hall, and tell 
her I wish to speak to her here. And, Annie, 
I presume it is not necessary for me to cau- 
tion you not to mention anytiiing that has 
happened? " 

" Never a word more I'll speak, ma'am, on 
the subject I've said too much already," in 
which sentiment Miss Davis agreed with her, 
though she did not say so. 

" Laura Mortimer," reflected Miss Davis 
as she waited. " I should have suspected al- 
most any girl in the school rather than 
Laiura." But she did not mention, even to 
herself, the one she had suspected. 

Laura answered the summons reluctantly. 
To be sent for to the study always meant a 
serious situation, and Laura had felt guilty 
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ever since her conversation with Annie. She 
was resolved to hold back nothing of the little 
information she possessed, should Miss Davis 
question her about the adoption. 

" Yes, Miss Davis," she responded readily, 
when the expected question was put, " I did 
ask Annie if she knew whether there was any 
truth in the story, when she told me that she 
knew Mrs. Morgan's maid. I put no faith in 
it myself, and I supposed Annie would con- 
tradict it. But perhaps I shouldn't have 
spoken to Annie," she added with an innocent 
air. *' I did not mean any harm.'* 

" You certainly should not have spoken to 
Annie on such a subject, Laura. In the first 
place, if you wHl pardon my saying so, it was 
no affair of yours, and in the second place, a 
moment or two of common sense reasoning 
would have shown you how impossible the 
story is. 

" But the harm being done, you must do all 
in your power to help us remedy it. From 
whom did you get the story? From one of 
your friends at home? " 

Miss Davis hoped ardently that Laura had 
recdved her information from an outside 
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source, which would lessen her own sense of 
responsibility. But the hope was short lived, 
and Miss Davis received her second sur- 
prise. 

" No, Miss Davis, from Sara Hartley." 

" Sara Hartley? Why, Laura, are you 
sure? How in the world does Sara Hartley 
come to know anything about the Morgans? " 

Laura's feelings were hurt by Miss Davis's 
" are you sure? " as if she would make a mis- 
statement, and she answered a little imperti- 
nently, it is to be feared: 

" How should I know that? You*d better 
question Sara herself. Miss Davis, since you 
seem to doubt my word." 

" That is enough, Laura. Certainly I must 
question Sara, and I wish you to remain here 
while I talk to her. This matter must be 
probed to the very heart, and the offender 
punished." 

Miss Davis spoke so sternly that Laura 
dared say nothing more, but sat down meekly 
in the chair to which Miss Davis motioned her. 
She did not like to have to remain in the room 
while Sara was being catechized. She re- 
membered Sara's outburst of temper, and 
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dreaded a repetition of a scene when the child 
found she had betrayed her secret. She shuf- 
fled uneasily in her chair as she recollected 
Sara's repeated pleadings not to tell. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, but it hap- 
pened that another engagement had pre- 
vented Mrs. Weatherby's taking Jinks and 
Sara out, and they were in the play-room with 
the other children, having returned from their 
walk. The older girls were in the study hall, 
preparing Monday's lessons. 

Sara felt no particular apprehension when 
she was summoned to the study, for this being 
her flrst experience, she did not realize what a 
serious meaning it had. 

" Sara," said Miss Davis quietly, as soon as 
Sara had entered and closed the door» " will 
you kindly tell me where you heard the extra- 
ordinary story that Mrs. Morgan's daughter 
Jane is an adopted child? " 

Sara had been surprised to see Laura in the 
study when she entered, but quick as a flash 
the truth dawned on her. Laura had told, in 
spite of Sara's pleadings! 

Equally quickly Sara made up her mind 
what line of conduct to follow. Jinks had 
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trusted her and she would stand by Jinks at 
whatever cost. 

She turned upon Miss Davis a stupid, ex- 
pTessionless little face and shook her head. 

" You mean that you won't tell me? " 

"I don't know what story you mean," re- 
plied Sara blandly. 

"Why, Sara!" ejaculated Laura, "you 
know perfectly well." 

" Know what perfectly well? " Sara chal- 
lenged her. 

" Know that you told me — you know." 

" I don't know, and I never heard of Mrs. 
Morgan's daughter,'* Sara contradicted her 
flatly, and drew a deep breath. The lie was 
told. 

Laura was furiously indignant. 

" Why, Sara Hartley, you little story- 
teller! You know perfectly well you told me 
that Mrs. Morgan's dau^ter was only 
adopted, and that they hired a private de- 
tective to watch the house." 

"I didn't, I didn't, I didn't!" screamed 
Sara, stamping her foot, and beginning to 
cry. 

" You did," Laura screamed back, losing 
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her temper, too. " You said Jinks Babcock 
told you '* 

" No, no, no! " Sara's voice was hjrster- 
ical. " You are a mean, hateful, sneak- 
ing " 

" Saral " interposed Miss Davis sternly. 
" Hush! Be quiet this moment. Neither of 
you speak again, please, until I ask you. I 
shall send for Virginia," and she rang the bell. 
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THE LASX OF MANSFIELD PARK 

Miss Datis's worst fears were confirmed. 
As soon 85 Laura spoke Jinks* name, the 
teacher knew that that was what she had been 
dreading, been waiting to hear. Jinks was 
at the bottom of it. But why, and how? 

The three waited in absolute silence, except 
for Sara's hysterical sobs, which Miss Davis 
made no effort to check. She was too upset 
to pay attention to a few tears. 

Jinks was surprised at the message bidding 
her come at once to the study. What had she 
done now, or what did Miss Davis think she 
had done? Her conscience felt particularly 
clear. 

"Did you want me. Miss Davis?" she 
asked, entering the study cheerfully. Then 
she stopped abruptly and stared from Laura 
to Sara. " What have you been doing to 
Sara? " she demanded fiercely, and rushed to 
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the side of the sobbing child, mudi as an 
angry mother hen would fly to a fri^tened 
chick. 

" Virginia," said Miss Daris, " something 
rery serious has happened, and I am given to 
imderstand that you can throw some light on 
the mystery. Listen carefully and answer 
me frankly. Did you, or did you not, tell 
Sara that Mrs. Morgan's daughter was 
adopted? " 

"No, she didn't, she didn't, she didn't I" 
repeated Sara frantically, beating her little 
hands together in helpless rage. 

" Why, yes, I did, Sara," answered Jinks 
calmly. " Have you forgotten? I told you, 
but, of course, it was only part of our game." 

" Part of your game? " echoed Miss Davis 
in bewilderment. " What do you mean, Vir- 
ginia?" 

" Why, I tell Sara stories. It is very " 

" What has that got to do with Mrs. M.at- 
gan's daughter? " interrupted Miss Davis. 

" That was one of the stories — I just used 
her name." 

Miss Davis stared. It did not seem pos- 
sible that the situation was true, and yet 
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Jinks* answers were perfectly strai^tfor- 
wixd. 

" Sara and Laura, go to your rooms, please, 
m talk to you later. Hind you say nothing 
to anyone of what has happened. I can trust 
you both? " 

With a glare of hatred toward Laura* and 
a pleading look to Jinks, Sara ran out of the 
room. Laura followed, trying to appear in- 
different and as if she had merely been doing 
her duty. 

Left alone with Jinks, Miss Davis did her 
best to make the child understand the gravity 
of what she had done. She talked to her 
frankly, or as Jinks put it afterward to Mrs. 
Weatherby, as " man to man." There was 
none of the teacher to pupil in her manner, 
but a direct appeal to Jinks' common sense, 
as if she were someone Miss Davis's own 
age. 

At the end of half an hour, Miss Davis led 
a very penitent, rather fri^tened child up- 
stairs to her (Miss Davis's) own room. Jinks 
had pleaded not to be obliged to face the other 
girls at dinner, so a tray was sent up to her, 
saad while Sara, stIU tearful and indignant. 
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waa down-atAin at dinner. Jink* aUppifl 
across to her own room, bathed and diangad 
her dress. When Mr. and Mrs. Morgan were 
announced at ei^^t o'clock and Miss Davis 
came to fetch her. Jinks was neat and out- 
wardly calm. 

" I shall have to send for your mother. 
Jinks,'* Miss Davis had said, " and I shall 
telegraph Miss Mansfield to-night, a night 
letter." 

" Oh, is it as bad as that? " moaned Jinks, 
trembling. " I'll go away, Miss Davis, and 
then you won't have to bother Miss Mans- 
field." 

" I am afraid we shall have to send for her, 
dear little Virginia," Miss Davis replied, find- 
ing herself more attracted to the little peni- 
tent than she had ever thought possible. 
" You see, Mrs. Morgan feels very much up- 
set over the matter. I am siu« your apology 
to her will be accepted, but we cannot let the 
matter stop there. Miss Mansfield will have 
to be consulted." 

" I suppose she wOl," sij^ied Jinks wearily, 
" but, Miss Davis, I don't know how you can 
telegraph Mother. Father has gone down to 
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Florida, ud they were both to go on a motor 
trip with friends over the week end." 

" That complicates matters, but we'll send 
the telegram. Perliaps the hotel people will 
know where to forward it." 

When the ordeal was over at last, and ex- 
planations and apologies made, Jinks crept 
up-stairs, miserable and worn out. Sara was 
waiting for her, trembling and eager. 

" Oh, Jinksy, Jinksy, I never meant to do 
it," she whispered with quivering lips. " Can 
you ever forgive me? " 

" Of course I caa, you dear old thing. 
Don't cry like that; it isn't your fault. But, 
Sara, I don't see how I can stay here. I'm 
going to beg my father to let me go home." 

" Go home? Away from Mansfield Park? 
Oh, Jinksy, don't go — don'tl I shall diel" 

The diildren wept in each other's arms for 
a long time, each finding comfort in the 
other's love and loyalty. 

" Well," said Jinks at last, really too tired 
to cry any more, " I don't know what to do. 
You say you'd die if I went home, and I'm 
perfectly sure I'd die if I stay, and then you 
wouldn't have me, anyhow. Let's go to bed. 
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now. Anyhow, liauia Mortimer's going to 
get a woise punishment than me 'cause Miss 
Davis said if Laura'd gone straight to her 
there wouldn't have been all this row." 

" Laura wanted to make a row/' declared 
Sara with a vindictive snort that ended in a 
hiccough. " She did it on purpose." 

Though neither Laura nor Sara had said 
anything, the other girls knew that something 
was wrong, and were in a flutter of curiosity 
and excitement. They easily guessed, from 
Jinks* absence from the dinner table, that she 
was the culprit, but no amount of pumping 
could discover what she had been guilty of. 
For once, Laura held her tongue. 

" Oh, Miss Davis," begged Jinks next 
morning, "won't you let me go to Mrs. 
Weatherby's? Please] Anyhow, to spend the 
day." 

Miss Davis guessed that the child was un- 
dergoing torment at the hands of her inquisi- 
tive sehoohnates. 

" I'll take you to Mrs. Weatherby's my- 
self," she declared impulsively. " I think I 
need a little cheering up, too." 

Mrs. Weatherby was just starting for 
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church when tiiey arrived, but she turned 
back at onc^ and had Freda send away the 
cab. 

" You did quite right to bring Virginia to 
m^" she said to Miss Davis, when the pitiful 
story was told. " Won't you let her stay with 
me until her mother can be communicated 
with? " 

" Miss Mansfield will be back to-morrow 
morning, and Jinks must be there to see her." 

" But she may spend the day with me, 
here? " 

** Oh, yes, I shdl be glad to have her do 
that." 

" It'll be hard on Sara," si^ed Jinks as she 
took off her hat, " but I guess she can man- 
age." 

When Miss Davis had gone. Jinks* reserve 
broke down and she ran to Mrs. Weatherby 
m a storm of tears. 

"Oh, Mrs. Weatherby, Mrs. Weatherby, 
isn't it dreadful! I didn't mean any harm, I 
didn't! And I just can't stay on at school 
there. I was miserable enou^ before, but this 
is dreadful. The teachers'll suspect me of all 
sorts of things, and the girls'll nag, nag, nag. 
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I dcm*t suppose Mother*!! ever forgive m^ 
and Sara says she'll die without m^ but I 
can't stay, Mrs. Weatherby. Wil! you ex- 
plain to Father? " 

Mrs. Weatha^y soothed and ocmiforted 
the almost frantic ctiild, and promised to 
malce things right with hor parents. 

"And, Jinks dear," she said presently, 
" you know the old proverb about every cloud 
having a silver lining? Well, I think I see 
the lining to this dark cloud of yours, my dear. 
In my opinion, at least, it is a very brig^it lin- 
ing indeed." 

Jinks looked up curiously. 

" Do you remember hearing me speak of a 
young friend of mine? " went on Mrs. 
Weatherby, " named Margaret West? Well, 
she has started a horticultural school up in 
the country. I wanted your mother to send 
you there, when it opened, but she preferred 
Mansfield Park. I am going to beg your fa- 
ther to send you there now. Jinks dear. The 
spring term is just beginning, and I know 
you will be happy there." 

" Tell me about it. What is a Eorti 

What kind of a school did you say it was? " 
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" It's a l<mg word but it means a school 
whore they teach you how to grow regetahles 
and flowfxs — and all sorts of pleasant* out- 
door work." 

"Oh, Mrs. Weatherby, w*at funi WUl 
there be chickens and cows? " 

" I think so. There are courses in poultry 
farming and foutter-making, but you may not 
be ready for those this year." 

" Anyhow, it will be out in the country," 
sighed Jinks, her troubles for the moment for- 
gotten. " No more hateful city streets to 
walk up and down forever and a day! But I 
wish Sara could go with me I " 

Jinks spent several very miserable days fol- 
lowing that quiet Sunday at Mrs. Weath- 
erby's. She was right about the g^ls nag- 
ging, for they were agog with curiosity and 
taunted her with all sorts of wrong-doing, 
from telling tales to picking pockets, in the 
hope of exasperating her to tell the truth. 
Jinks did not mind them — ^very much. But 
the expression of Miss Mansfield's face — still 
thin and white frcHn her illness, whoi she ar- 
rived and heard the whole story, wrung her 
heart. Miss Mansfield was secretly relieved 
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by Jinks' determination to leave Mansfield 
Park, for it released her from assigning any 
further punishment. 

It was an ordeal, too, to face her father and 
mother. Mrs. Babcock's indignant lament- 
ing did not make a deep impression on Jinks, 
but the white, set look on her father's face 
nearly broke the child's heart. 

" I didn't do it on purpose, Father," she 
pleaded, " I was only playing a game. I 
didn't know it would make mischief. Oh, Fa- 
ther, I didn't mean any harm! " 

And to Sara she confided sadly: 

" You know I've always said that when I 
grew up I was going to write stories. I've 
told little Kate so, hundreds of times. But 
I'm not, Sara. I'll never write a single story. 
It isn't safe. There'd be always somebody'd 
be sure to think you were telling it about 
tiiem. Oh, dear, life is a very puzzling 
thing!" 

But on the whole, the future would have 
looked quite bright if it were not for the 
wrench of parting from Sara. Poor little 
Sara! She was quite sure her heart was go- 
ing to break. Jiiiks could think of nothing to 
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comfort her until the inspiration came to have 
Sara yisit her in Glendale the coming sum- 
mer. 

" I'll have my father ask yours to let you 
come," she confided. " I'll take very good 
care of you, Sara, and I know you'll like 
Glendale. Little Kate and Alice and Madge 
are all dears, and we do have such good times 
together! " 

" I'm sure he'll let me come," responded 
Sara with the confidence of extreme youth. 
" Father always lets me do what I want. 
And it isn't so awful long till summer, is it, 
Jinksy? " 

" Not very long, and we can write letters. 
You'll surely write often, won't you, Sara? 
You can manage it easily in study hour if you 
keep half an eye on Miss Stevens." 

" Oh, 1*11 write every day, and I'll mark the 
days o£f on my calendar. May I come the 
very first day of vacation. Jinks! '* 
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coitcLVSuat 

About a week later Jinks and Mrs. 
Weatherby ali^ted from the train at the 
smidl station of Woldin^iam. It had been 
a busy we^ of shopping, but a kind of shop- 
ping that Jinks had not minded, for the pur- 
chases consisted for the most part of tilings 
she liked. 

Miss West's school required a very differ- 
ent sort of wardrobe from that provided for 
Mansfield Park, and it had taken very little 
persuasion to win Mrs. Babcock's permission 
to let Mrs. Weatherby superintend the new 
dothes. 

There were short, pleated skirts of dark 
blue serge, with bloomers to match, stout 
shoes and woolen stockings, thick jerseys, a 
practical raincoat and tam-o'-shanter; middy 
blouses of dark blue and white, and one sim- 
ply made frock to wear on Sundays. 

" You will wear the dark blue jumpers 
816 
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mvty day, and put on a white one for even- 
ing," ah* explained to Jinks. " You won't be 
able to grumble about dressing up for din- 
ner," she smiled. 

At the station they were met by a grinning, 
half-grown boy driving a three-seated buck- 
board. 

"You for Miss West's?" he asked in 
friendly fashion. " I'm to drive you along 
up. We can take the trunk right on back," 
and crossing the platform, he quietly re- 
moved the third seat of the buckboard and 
swimg Jinks' modest tarunk into place. The 
suit-cases were piled on top of the trunk, the 
seat on top of the suit-cases and the whole 
secured with rope. 

Mrs. Weatherby climbed into the buck- 
board. Jinks jumped up beside her, the boy 
mounted in front and with a cluck to the pa- 
tient horse, off they drove down the village 
street. 

It was a mild day in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, one of those soft, balmy days that 
come in the late winter to keep our hopes 
steadfast in the knowledge that spring will 
surely come. 
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The snow had melted here and there, leav- 
ing great spaces of rich loam that looked 
black against the snow patches. Great, fat 
clouds like pale gr^ cotton-wool heaped 
themsdves against the blue background of 
the heavens, and the village sparrows chirped 
as gayly as if they were spring song birds. 
Perhaps they thought they were. 

" Oh, Mrs. Weatherby,** sighed Jinks hap- 
pily, " don't you just love a day like this? 
You know just bow the dear little plants must 
fed, down in their warm earth bed. They are 
beginning to wrig^e thdr toes and stretch 
their arms and think, ' It's most time to pop 
my head up and see what's going on.' And I 
guess the Sowers are sending for the dress- 
maker to plan the color of their petals." 

Mrs. Weatherby looked at her in surprise. 

" Why, Jinks, I didn't know you really 
cared for flowers and plants. I thought it 
was only out-of-doors iu general you were 
pining for. Miss West asked me if you had 
a taste for gardening and I said I thou^t 
not, but I believe I was mistaken." 

" Oh, I like anything that's little and help- 
less and trying to grow, Mrs. Weatherby, 
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don't you? I guess that's why I like babies. 
But if it's new chicks or young pigs, it'll be 
about the same. Ihcy'te all dear." 

The boy driving gave a big guffaw, and 
tried to change it into a cluck at the horse. 

Presently they turned off the hi^^iroad 
down a long, winding lane between wide 
fields. Letting down the bars at the end, the 
boy drove through and pointed silently in 
front of him with the whip. 

Before them the hillside sloped downward 
gently and at the foot, nestling as it were un- 
der the protecting shoulder of grove and pas- 
ture land, lay a long, low house, the red tiled 
roof gleaming warmly in the afternoon sun- 
li^t. It was a large, rambling house, with 
wings added at various times, so that, seen 
from the side, it formed a sort of letter " H," 
with parallel wings at the back and a similar 
pair at the front. 

The drive ended in front of a short line of 
white picket fence, with a gate opening upon 
a bride-flagged terrace across the front wings. 
A brick path led through the small court or 
garden between the wings, to the front door, 
whidi was opened as Mrs. Weatherby ap- 
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proadied, anH Margaret West came running 
out to meet than. 

A big, square, low-ceiUnged room with a 
huge fireplace opened directly upon the door- 
way, with a stairway running up from one 
side; no formal vestibule or hall; you were 
taken at once into the bosom of the family, as 
it were. 

Jinks looked around her with delist. 

" Oh, Mrs. Weather!^," she exclaimed, 
" how happy you have made me I I just feel, 
somebowy as if I had got home. That cloud 
certainly had a hee-u-tiful lining, only I think 
it is gold instead of silver." 



OH, VIRGINIA! 
NO, VIRGINIAI 
so, VtRGINU I fltt f 
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